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ADULT EDUCATION is intended to be both a record of activities and an 
open forum for the discussion of all matters, however controversial, 
relating to Adult Education. It should be understood that the Institute 
is not committed in any way by statements or articles appearing 
in the journal and signed by the names or initials of contributors. 


Notes of the Quarter 


Art for the People: A British Institute Experiment 


N the last two issues of this Journal there has been some account 

of the work of the Art Committee of the Institute. Its progress 
has now reached a stage which we believe will attract the active and 
immediate support of most of our members. The Committee, which 
is working under the Chairmanship of Professor W. G. Constable, 
(Director of the Courtauld Institute and Slade Professor of Fine Art 
at Cambridge) was set up to survey ways and means of extending 
popular interest in art and to encourage art galleries to develop a 
policy of extra-mural activity. The Committee began by securing 
from representative galleries a record of their facilities for lending 
and borrowing pictures, of their secondary and duplicate material, 
of their provision of special exhibitions, lecture courses and 
so on. This material will provide a basis for a reliable estimate of the 
available facilities and will most certainly reveal their poverty. 

But the second and more exacting part of the Committee’s work is 
an experiment in the provision of facilities, an experiment which is 
being made possible by the generous co-operation of private collectors. 
The enterprise is based on the axiom that it is impossible to improve 
the standard of public taste in art so long as there exist, outside the 
bigger towns, few, if any, opportunities for looking at pictures; and 
the Institute has therefore selected three places, at present denuded of 
such an opportunity, for an experimental exhibition. They are 
Barnsley, Swindon and Silver End, near Braintree. At each of these 
centres there will be opened at the end of March an exhibition of sixty 
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or seventy original paintings and drawings drawn from the English 
and French schools of the nineteenth and twentieth century. Each 
exhibition will be open for one month, and admission will be entirely 
free to adults and to children. The purpose of these exhibitions 
is not to impose an artificial sense of good taste upon the local com- 
munity, but simply to “expose” them to the novel experience of 
seeing a representative collection of good pictures of all kinds. 

Yet the pictures will not be left entirely to speak for themselves; 
and one object of the organizers will be to ensure the tactful and 
informal interpretation of what will be to most visitors a strange idiom 
of experience. There will be at each place a series of simple talks about 
the pictures; there will be on the spot a number of competent 
“observers” who will answer inquiries and develop impromptu 
discussions; and, finally, there will be available for those who wish to 
use it, a simple form of inquiry on which visitors will be invited to 
record their reactions to what they see. 

One of the considerations which determined the choice of Barnsley, 
Swindon and Silver End for this experiment was that in each of them 
there exists a strong adult education movement; and the constituents 
of this movement have responded very keenly to the idea. The W.E.A. 
in particular is collaborating actively in the local arrangements, and 
the Y.M.C.A., the Adult Schools, the Rural Community Councils 
are all helping where they can. The Local Education Authorities have 
been equally zealous in helping to plan the preliminaries, and it is 
primarily through their interest that we have been able to secure 
admirable accommodation for the exhibitions. At Silver End the local 
industrial family of the Crittalls has put at our disposal the splendid 
hall which they built for the village. 

The choice of pictures is complete. For Barnsley, Sir Michael Sadler 
has given the entire loan; the Silver End collection has been assembled 
by Mr. Ernest Marsh; and the pictures for Swindon have been selected 
and secured by Dr. Jane Walker and Mr. John Mansbridge. 

All that remains is to establish a small central administrative fund 
to pay for the costs of packing, transport and insurance. Desiring to 
make the whole enterprise an experiment in adult education, the Art 
Committee does not wish to appeal for funds outside that circle. 
Later on, when the experiment has demonstrated what we believe it 
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will, a wider measure of support for an extended scheme may be 
sought. In this phase of the movement we wish to rely upon the 
domestic circle of adult education. From members of the British 
Institute we look for small donations which will accumulate to a total 
of something like £300; and we shall welcome any size of cheque or 
postal order at the earliest possible moment. 

The Loan Exhibitions Scheme is, we repeat, a novel and valuable 
educational enterprise. A great deal of devoted preliminary work has 
been put into it; and it is now on the eve of opening. We therefore 
make this appeal for immediate subscriptions to the modest costs of 
the venture; and we hope that everyone who shares our own belief 
in the value of the scheme will send what they can to the Secretary 
of the Institute at 39, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1. 


Cultural Activities in Unemployed Clubs 


Two important articles in this issue of ADULT EpucaTION describe 
some educational experiments in unemployed clubs. They manifest 
an activity which is one of the most notable chapters of contemporary 
adult education. 

The National Council of Social Service reports a significant progress 
of cultural activities in unemployed clubs. One of the most interesting 
developments is the formation of club bands, equipped sometimes 
with home-made instruments. The King’s Standing Demonstration 
Centre has held some courses in the making and playing of bamboo 
pipes—an instrument which can produce unexpectedly mellifluous 
music. At Grangetown there is a harmonica band which is winning 
much popularity in Yorkshire and which recently broadcast. A male 
voice quartet at Crook, in Durham, having no place for rehearsals, 
took to the open fields to practice. Glasgow is running four orchestras 
recruited from unemployed men; Dunfermline has a strong male voice 
choir. On the Tyneside the organization of choirs and glee-singers has 
been supplemented by the provision of talks on music, lecture-recitals 
and gramophone concerts. 

There is a similar access of interest in dramatic work. This frequently 
takes root from a play-reading group, from which the transition is 
easy and natural—so long as stage space and properties are available; 
and even where these are lacking or are inadequate the members reveal 
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patience and ingenuity in the job of making bricks with a minimum of 
straw. From Lancashire we hear of the establishment of sketch clubs, 
whose members begin by learning to draw in pencil, and from that 
stage progress through india ink to colour-work; and who get out into 
the country to try their hand on natural objects. Some of the clubs 
have been able to buy crates of cast-out pottery at nominal prices, 
another material they use to try their skill at painting and lacquering. 

The Director of the Tyneside Council of Social Service reports 
that “the demand for music and drama in the clubs come rather after a 
very strenuous period of stimulation than defore it. . . . The inference 
seems to be that to inspire the demand for these activities a strong and 
attractive personality must make the music and drama service appeal to 
the club members before an attempt is made to supply instructors.” 
His comment is a diffident admission of the difficulties with which he 
and his colleagues must be confronted in their attempts to cultivate 
esthetic activities in the clubs. The results of this patient and con- 
tinuous spade work, set out in terms of reed-bands and one-act play 
performances, may to some people seem slender and insignificant; but 
our own view is that they represent a valuable achievement. To grow 
even a single blade of esthetic interest in the barren soil of unemploy- 
ment is a feat; and, further, when we hear of the many listeners in 
which this participation in music-making and play-acting leads to a 
demand for regular classes and courses for the more formal cultivation 
of these interests, we may well believe that a new and significant 
expansion of education is taking place. 


The Experiment at Bensham Grove 


In other ways too there are signs that the clubs now feel able to put a 
more confident emphasis on their educational work. Bensham Grove is 
an example; and Mr. D. R. O. Thomas, the warden, gives this note 
about it— 

“The Club for Unemployed Men at Bensham Settlement was the 
first occupational centre for unemployed on Tyneside, but the 
provision of such centres is now so well and widely organized by 
the Tyneside Council of Social Service that Bensham decided to 
adopt a more selective and experimental function. After an interval 
in the summer of last year, the Men’s Club reopened in October on 
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a declared educational basis; and the members of the Club, while 
retaining their interest in recreational activities, undertook to attend 
at least one class or discussion group during the week. The first 
three months were a period of experiment, and, in certain ways, of 
disappointment. A number of subjects were tried; and, despite an 
initial interest, there was an inclination to let the classes slide. Failure 
was prophesied. But with the New Year a new determination set 
in. A fresh Club Committee, having the original aims more at heart, 
was elected by the members. Out of the early variety of efforts a 
number of small yet strong groups remained, and among the deve- 
lopments now strongly established are a keen debating society, a 
gardeners’ class, three wireless discussion groups, a shorthand class, 
a group using for study the handbook of the Adult School Union, 
and story-reading and play-reading groups. The latter are at 
present busy with a one-act play, to be produced shortly as an item 
in the programme of the Club’s Concert Party. Members of the 
music reading class have now joined en bloc the Settlement Choral 
Group. The interesting point of it all is that new members are 
coming into the Club because of the educational facilities.” 


The Need of Planned Facilities for Unemployed Clubs 


All these reports of specific educational activity are encouraging; yet 
they do not solve the problem which confronts those who are trying to 
develop conscious educational motives in club work. There has not 
yet been devised, on any general scale, a considered basis which might 
be adopted throughout unemployed clubs; many of them are still 
improvising their facilities and failing to relate them to the real needs 
of their members. This impromptu policy was, of course, inevitable 
in such an emergency; anyone who could lend a hand in providing any 
kind of mental occupation was only too gladly welcomed. But the first 
phase, the phase of improvisation, needs now to be supplanted by 
something planned and co-ordinated. What should be the elements of 
an educational programme for the clubs? We make the following 
suggestions solely in the hope that they may instigate further opinion, 
particularly since there is a Committee of the Institute charged with 
the investigation of this very problem. 

Some of the voluntary schemes for providing education for the 
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unemployed have had a motive similar to that of the Government 
Training Centres; that is to say, a quasi-vocational one. They have 
been engendered by the hope that men might be equipped for a new 
trade to replace the now derelict one in which they have been brought 
up. But there must clearly be a limit to this policy, if only the 
limit forced on us by our inability to look into the seeds of time and 
say which trades will grow and which will not. Yet even in this 
obscurity we may discern principles which will be as dominant 
to-morrow as they are to-day. For example, industry will continue to 
be based on machines; and a general familiarity with machine-processes 
seems to be one of the kinds of knowledge which ought to be universal. 
It is a knowledge which can be adaptable to most of the kinds of 
employment which may become available to a man if and when 
industry finds room once more for his labour. To teach a technical 
process is a gamble; but to teach the elements of say the internal- 
combustion engine is to give a man a grounding which may later on be 
turned to the specialized processes of employment. Of the “‘practical” 
occupations a course in the first principles of machinery strikes one as 
being much more to the point than those of hand-weaving and basket- 
making and much else that goes by the name of “handicrafts.” 
Machine-craft, moreover, can surely be as real a nourishment of 
initiative and intelligence as any of the vanished crafts whose resurrec- 
tion some sentimentalists are anxious to achieve; an engineer can have 
as much “native culture” as a thatcher or a wheelwright. We have no 
space in these notes to enlarge on the point; but we suggest that any 
educational curriculum which is to be applied in the clubs should make 
provision for this general grounding in machine-processes. 

The second point of concentration might be upon the use of words, 
especially their uses in newspapers and books. Many adult tutors 
nowadays are finding a way to cultivate discrimination in their students’ 
reading. There is, for instance, the engrossing game of examining 
advertisements to see what their claims amount to on rational analysis. 
There is the similar game of comparing several newspaper reports of 
the same event; of comparing headlines with the facts which they mis- 
represent; and there are a dozen other devices by which tutors can set 
up signposts and cautions against the tyranny of print and poster in 
the modern world. A training in the use of words is fundamentally a 
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cultivation of reason and of imagination; if more attention were given 
to it, in every variety of education, we should find it a most profitable 
social investment. 

A third feature of this tentative minimum course of education should 
be what we may conveniently call “education for citizenship ”; a term 
which, in this usage, signifies a blend of philosophy, economics and 
politics—the knowledge most apt to the man in the street, whether he 
is employed or not; not so much the minutiz of an Intelligent Man’s 
Guide to This or That but the principles of social organization on 
which modern states are established. What is here in mind is, in short, 
the kind of course which is so rightly popular in one year and terminal 
W.E.A. Courses on modern affairs. 

As the fourth and last element of this curriculum, in which there 
must be a balance between the esthetic and the practical, we might 
teach a training in design: design, that is to say, in its relation to every- 
day life. There are scores of attractive and valuable approaches to the 
subject, and its range is an extensive one; it is one of those interests 
which really do ““come home to men’s businesse and bosomes”; for it 
has applications in town planning, house-building, horticulture, as 
well as in the manufacture of all sorts of objects of daily use; and it 
offers wide scope on the practical side as well. It can include the 
setting up in a club of a model Royal Commission to plan a system 
of housing or a network of roads; and it can equally involve the con- 
struction of actual models and designs for a Brave New World. 

In suggesting such a simple planned curriculum for the unemployed 
centres we do not for a second wish to suggest that the un- 
employed are a separate problem in adult education. They are not a 
separate caste, but they do represent a special opportunity for experi- 
ment in adult education. What passes by that name at the moment— 
save in its more advanced varieties such as the tutorial class—is 
sporadic and uncoordinated. It offers an array of subjects, but no 
synthesis of knowledge; and it is available only in small doses, since 
few wage earners have the leisure to do more than dabble in one 
subject at a time. On the other hand, there are in the unemployed clubs 
and centres men who could give time to a more ambitious course of 
study, if they were offered something better than the casual options 
which are now all that is, as a rule and of necessity, available. From 
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some such experiment as the one broached in these notes there might 
be devised an elementary curriculum which would serve no less 
effectively in the days when we shall have both work and leisure in 
more abundance than we have now. 

Whatever merit this particular Minimum Course may or may not 
have, is it not the kind of planned curriculum which ought to supplant 
the educational tinkering that is passing under the name of “cultural 
facilities” in many clubs to-day? A project of the sort here outlined, 
applied first on a very limited scale, might enable the clubs—who 
already have shown what miracles they can do with the scantiest 
resources—to test some such rational system of adult education. 
About the choice of the minimum curriculum there will inevitably be 
disputation; but is there not a real case for planned educational facilities 
of some kind in the clubs? 

We are often reminded—and rightly so—that the most successful 
clubs are run on personalities rather than on policies. That does not 
persuade us that a closer conjunction of the two might not be even 
more fruitful still. We should not be content with a situation which 
makes the educational vitality of a club depend on the presence within 
it of a man who has a flair for running a band or a sketch club or a 
debating society. Such volunteers have done splendid things for the 
clubs; but they must be reinforced by more far-reaching and systema- 
tized efforts. And the first stage is to decide what is the minimum 
course of education for an adult whose earlier education was cut 
short, and who wants to get the hang of the world he lives in. 


A Corrective to the Literary Approach 


There is no need at this time of day to call attention to a weakness 
in adult education which has long been realized—its inclination to 
concentrate on the literary approach in most of its subjects of study. 
But it is worth while to record one or two recent attempts to counter- 
act that tendency. Last summer, for example, the Cambridge Board of 
Extra Mural Studies held a summer meeting for students of literature. 
The main intention of the course, which was attended by 550 people, 
was to remind those who generally approach drama through literature 
that there is a theatre. Those tutors who have attempted to expound 
Shakespeare or Chekhov or Pirandello with the aid of nothing but the 
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text know how abortive their efforts can be; and they will wish that 
they enjoyed the facilities which were available at Cambridge last 
summer, where every lecture was reinforced by actual performance of 
plays and where demonstrations of stage productions were provided 
by Miss Edith Craig. 

From the University of Hull comes news of a similar effort to 
counteract or supplement the literary approach, this time applied to 
the study of local history by Mr. F. W. Brooks. The first method was 
to reinforce the lectures which provided the basis of the course by 
practical work in elementary paleography, and by the transcription of 
documents and the editing and calendaring of local records. The other 
method was to make archeological exploration the basis of the study of 
local history. In this case a short course of lectures was succeeded by 
expeditions to neighbouring medizval buildings where the students 
tried their hands at dating and describing what they found in the way 
of architecture, carving, stained glass and so on. 

These enterprises are not unique but they are still rare; and they 
show the way to that rearrangement of emphasis which adult education 
must attain if it is to widen its appeal and deepen its effect. 
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The Workers’ Educational Association 


An important development which is likely to have far reaching 
effects upon the work of the Association, and it is hoped upon 
education in the community, was the decision taken at the Annual 
Conference of the Association to reorganize its branch activities. 
It had been felt for a long time that, having passed the formative period, 
the Association, whilst continuing to supply the needs of adult 
workers, should now give considerably more time to the second of the 
objects for which it stands, that is to build up a public opinion which 
will be enthusiastic for drastic changes in the educational system. 

It is proposed that Advisory Committees will be set up which will 
give a lead to activities under the three main heads—Adult Education; 
Public Educational System; Social and Civic Activities. It is hoped 
that these Advisory Committees will be able to issue material for the 
help of branches and that the branches will enlarge their activities, 
in the social and civic fields. 


Education and Propaganda 


OLAF STAPLEDON 


Mr. Stapledon is the author of “Last and First Men’ and “Waking 
World” 

HAT is the difference between education and propaganda? 

Is there a sense in which education can and should eschew 

propaganda, or is all education at bottom and in essence propagandist? 

Is all teaching controlled, either consciously or unconsciously, by the 

propaganda-motives of teachers, educational authorities and govern- 
ments? 

In the broadest sense education is a process which is directed 
toward the development of the individual’s capacities. In a narrower 
sense it may be distinguished from vocational training and from 
propaganda. 

For my present purpose vocational training deserves mention 
merely to render true education clearer by contrast. Vocational 
training generally seeks to impart some special technique, such as 
that of a doctor or a bus-driver or a bricklayer. But in addition to 
such special skills there are certain accomplishments which are useful 
in all vocatioris. The teaching of these also really belongs to vocational 
training rather than to education in the strict sense; though each of 
them can, no doubt, be given a genuine educational aspect. Examples 
of these accomplishments are: correct behaviour in the spheres of 
arithmetic, grammatical speech, polite conduct and conventional 
morals. 

Education, in the strict sense, is directed toward calling out and 
exercising as fully and successfully as possible the individual’s 
capacity for mental life in relation to his environment, to developing 
his awareness, his knowing-feeling-willing, in such a manner that he 
may become as accurately and comprehensively conscious as he has 
it in him to be, and may feel and behave as appropriately as possible 
to the whole world of his experience. 

This is not the place to put up the innumerable philosophical 
hares that lurk beneath these phrases. It is enough to say that, what- 
ever the true philosophical description, some such aim does inspire 
all true education, and that it involves the assumption of some kind 
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of objective standard of truth and of appropriateness. The purpose of 
education is to evoke personality in relation to an environment. This 
entails, as has often been said, developing discriminate sensibility, 
not only “external” but “internal.” It seeks to produce more precise 
self-awareness, and insight into others. It seeks to evoke “taste” in 
the sphere of personality, as in the zsthetic sphere. Further, it aims 
of course at resolving conflicts of desire, subordinating the more 
trivial to the more comprehensive purposes. It tries to foster intellec- 
tual integrity, and intellectual grasp and penetration. To educate is 
not simply to inculcate true opinions, but to help the individual to 
think for himself, to criticize intelligently all opinions, data, arguments, 
and all desires, including his own. 

This account of education would be criticized by those who 
think of the individual wholly in terms of society. They would say 
that the proper aim of education is not to make perfect individuals, but 
to make efficient and loyal citizens. Ina sense this is true. The individual 
cannot wholesomely be an end to himself. He cannot fulfil himself 
except he deny himself for the sake of something which he recognizes 
as more worthy than himself. And in some sense, which I need not 
stay to define, that something is very closely connected with the 
social life around him. But although it is true that he who would save 
his own precious individuality shall lose it, it is also true that he whose 
ruling passion is to give himself to society had better constantly ask 
himself whether he has any genuine individuality to give. The most 
socially-minded run a special danger of becoming conventionally- 
minded, whether according to the conventions of Christianity or 
Marxism or some other mental custom. What society needs, or, if 
you prefer, what the Revolution needs, is not robots but men, indi- 
viduals with something vital and independent in them to give to 
society, or to the Revolution. This is the reason for saying that, even 
from the social point of view, the aim of education should be to make 
the most of the individual. 

What is propaganda? I take it to be the operation of influencing 
individuals mentally so as to induce them to act in some manner 
desired by the particular propagandist. Its aim is not to make the 
most of the individual but to use him. The propagandist may, simply 
as propagandist, indulge in any falsification that promises to win 
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people to his cause. He may deliberately emphasize irrelevant facts 
and suppress relevant facts. He may present plausible but unsound 
reasoning. He may use all the arts of suggestion to produce emotions, 
opinions, actions which, though convenient to him, are not in fact 
appropriate, not rational in the circumstances of the individual. 
From the educational point of view this is regarded as illegitimate, 
because it conflicts with the essential aim of education. 

It is perhaps well to distinguish between this “illegitimate” propa- 
ganda and something else which might be called propaganda, but is 
legitimate, even from the strictly educational point of view. To 
falsify is always illegitimate, whether it consists in falsification of 
data or of the reasoning process, or in confusing the issue by irrelevant 
emotions. But it is legitimate to emphasize relevant facts which tend 
to be overlooked, to “‘rub them in” by repetition, to evoke by emotive 
stimuli emotions appropriate to them. Such “propaganda” is indeed 
incumbent on the educator. Since the more developed and novel 
behaviour tends to be more difficult than the more primitive and 
familiar, it is necessary to strengthen the more developed, not only 
by argument, but by repeated suggestion and emotional appeal. 
For instance, propaganda in favour of the cosmopolitan attitude of 
mind, and against militant nationalism, is legitimate from the educa- 
tional point of view, so long as it is absolutely free from falsification, 
and provided that the cosmopolitan attitude is in fact the more 
developed behaviour. 

The most dangerous propagandist is not the man who uses propa- 
ganda for private ends, careless of its social effects. Far more 
dangerous is the man who sincerely believes his doctrine to be the 
way of life for all individuals, and is prepared to use every possible 
method for its advancement. In his eyes, so long as falsification does 
in fact advance the cause, it is justified. For, he says, what right has 
the educationalist to affirm that all falsification is illegitimate? It is 
so merely from his point of view, because it happens to conflict 
with his particular ideal. The ardent nationalist must falsify whenever 
the truth is damaging to his cause; for he cares more for national 
prosperity and power than for the educational ideal. 

Such considerations lead to the view that all education is inevitably 
and essentially propaganda, and that the only effective motive behind 
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any public educational system is the desire to produce citizens who 
will accept the established ideology and support the established order. 
According to this theory education is instrumental to the social 
enterprise. If it comes to be regarded as an end, its effects may be 
harmful. In times of security, no doubt, a certain amount of harmless 
criticism may be permitted; but when the State (or the Revolution) is 
in danger, every available means of distortion, suggestion and 
emotional appeal, and of actual force also, must inevitably be used to 
inculcate loyalty and the opinions favourable to the State (or the 
Revolution), and to suppress contrary opinions. 

It is asserted also that rational persuasion cannot have any serious 
effect when it runs counter to deep-rooted emotional needs, and that 
to produce lasting results it must positively succeed in tapping the 
latent energy of such needs. By far the speediest and surest way of 
gaining a people’s support is, not to present a reasoned case, but to 
connect your cause with stimuli for primitive emotion, and to suppress 
all damaging facts. Every social order, we are told, rests on some 
particular set of non-rational assumptions and predilections, which 
have to be inculcated not by the method of reason, but by “con- 
ditioning.” It is important that contrary influences should not inter- 
fere with the steady process of “conditioning.” Those who have 
been thoroughly “conditioned” to accept a particular ideology may, 
when they defend their views rationally, believe sincerely that they 
are unbiased, but in fact they are not. Deep-rooted, unconscious 
predilections make it impossible for them to give due weight to 
arguments which would undermine their faith. 

Moreover, since it is impossible to eliminate propaganda, since 
teachers and educational authorities are bound to be biased one way 
or another, it is only common-sense (we are told) to see that they are 
biased in accord with the fundamental assumptions of the community. 
It is the duty of rulers to protect the people against dangerous thoughts, 
even if those thoughts happen to be true, and to propagate socially- 
useful thoughts, even if they happen to be false. The only limit to 
the scope of propaganda, it is said, should be a practical one. The 
educational bias must be so concealed that the people believe them- 
selves to have access to all relevant facts and to be capable of dis- 
passionate judgment. 
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Both the “‘educationalist” and the “propagandist” deserve to be 
taken very seriously. On what principle should we judge between 
them? We must, I think, admit that no educational system can ever 
be impartial toward the basic assumptions and values of the community 
which supports it. 

Nevertheless we must consider the special case in which a com- 
munity’s basic assumptions and values themselves involve an un- 
shakable bias in favour of the educational ideal, in favour of the 
fulfilment of the mental capacity of individuals, and in particular the 
free exercise of their critical intelligence. A community in which this 
bias in favour of unbiased and well-informed thinking is very strong 
will insist on a kind of education that is unbiased in other respects. 
It will strive to eliminate “illegitimate” propaganda from its educa- 
tional system. In particular it will select teachers whose bias is in 
favour of the ideal of the development of personality. On the other 
hand, it will also try to ensure that advocates of all other types of 
social and moral principles shall have opportunity of presenting 
their points of view to the young, and that the young shall be 
encouraged to exercise their intelligence freely and fearlessly upon all 
ideas, even upon the basic assumptions and values of the community. 
For, in a community which seriously believes in the policy of affording 
opportunities of full mental development to all its members, any 
attempt to support that policy by censorship and suppression would 
seem to defeat its own end. 

I believe that the “bias” in favour of educating for personality is 
no irrational bias. Of course, like all judgments of value, it is grounded 
ultimately in certain non-rational intuitions of value; but it appears 
to me to be rational in the sense that it is a rational systematization of 
all the relevant data, and no mere prejudice, blind to awkward facts. 
I believe that the sociai ideal which sets as the supreme goal of all 
social activity the fulfilment of personality in every member of society, 
up to the limit of his native capacity, is the only social ideal which 
can be philosophically justified. I believe further that it is the only 
social ideal which has any chance of being generally accepted in the 
modern world. Already, I submit, all human beings who themselves 
have reached a certain level of personal development and have not 
been distorted by untoward circumstances do explicitly or tacitly 
ce) 
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accept that ideal. Of course these beliefs of mine may be sheer preju- 
dice, due to non-rational “conditioning” in my past life. This is not 
the place to attempt a philosophical defence of them. I am concerned 
rather to suggest that, from the strictly practical point of view, the 
policy of universal and genuine education is the only policy which 
can secure lasting social stability in the modern world. 

From the strictly practical point of view, the policy of substituting 
propaganda for genuine education, though it may have considerable 
temporary successes, seems bound to lead to disaster sooner or later, 
and particularly so in a world that has reached the conditions that 
we know to-day. 

As communication, and every kind of interdependence, increase, 
it becomes more and more difficult to keep one section of the world 
seriously misinformed about another. In the long run the truth will out. 
And as the relevant facts become known, appeal to irrelevant emotions 
will become increasingly ineffective. Moreover, when the masses 
discover that they have been hoodwinked, they will cease to trust 
their rulers. 

No doubt the increasing power of governments, which is based in 
the last resort on machine guns, radio and the press, militates against 
this tendency, and has produced striking though temporary effects, 
for instance, in Italy, Germany and Russia. But in the long run syste- 
matic distortion of the truth about circumstances is bound to lead to 
behaviour which is not properly adjusted to circumstances. A com- 
munity that is blind-folded by censorship and misled by propaganda 
so that it has to live upon unnecessarily false theories about the world 
and its own nature, upon false physics, biology, psychology and 
economics, and upon false political ideals, must sooner or later come 
to disaster. In the sphere of ideas, no less than in the jungle, victory is 
for those who adjust themselves most accurately to the environment. 
In reactionary periods such as our “‘post war epoch” it is easy to forget 
that intelligence has, in the long run, immense survival-value. 

It is sometimes argued that though a superior minority should 
indeed have free access to every kind of truth, the majority must be 
shielded from truth of the “dangerous” type lest with their inferior 
capacity they should use it disastrously. Now doubtless there are 
many subtle truths that are beyond the grasp of most men; but to 
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shield men from truth that they can grasp, lest they should be seduced 
by it, is itself a very dangerous policy. Any immediate advantages 
which it may offer are far outweighed by the certainty that in the 
long run it must lead to disaster. For in the complex modern world, 
in which the lives of all human beings are becoming more and more 
involved with one another, the only hope of peace lies in the creation 
of a well-informed, responsible, and intelligent public opinion. 
This goal may prove unattainable. But it is our one hope. 


Can Democracy Save Education ? 


FREDERIC EVANS 
Mr. Evans is the Chief Education Officer of the Erith Education 


Committee 


AM moved to write this article by reading Mr. Alderton Pink’s 

“Can Education Save Democracy?” in the December issue of 
Aputt Epucation. Mr. Pink is always challenging and stimulating, 
and he is well known for the thesis developed in his book 4 Realist 
Looks at Democracy, where he argues that, since intelligence quotients 
in individuals vary so widely and because of this and other factors, 
educational attainments also display an appallingly wide “scatter,” 
the conception of democracy wherein, theoretically, all individuals 
are equal on political standing is based upon wrong fundamentals. 
In his article the same opinion is also apparent, for he says, “and as 
only a minority possess intelligence of such an order as to fit them 
to be trained to make rational judgments of a politically effective 
kind, it is clear that the salvation of democracy cannot come through 
the spectacular rise in the standard of public thinking which traditional 
theory demands.” Then Mr. Pink proceeds to draw the conclusion 
that the way out is to educate the leaders or “those who occupy key 
positions” of society for this rational approach, and not to depend 
upon raising the general level of political understanding. To me, 
whilst I believe in the emergence of the right leaders from the masses, 
this theory is inacceptable. In the first place, does it necessarily follow 
that those with the higher intelligences will think rationally and think 
alike? Even to-day, amongst the highest intelligences in the land, 
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there is wide diversity of opinion on subjects like peace and war, 
economic organization, social reform and so on. The fact is, that it is 
not only a matter of intelligence and rational thinking, and that 
intelligent individuals can also make wrong or blind decisions in 
matters with which they are not familiar or where they are subject 
to suggestibilities of various kinds. Cold reason is a far rarer product 
even than intelligence, for as a matter of fact most of our thinking is 
conditioned by subjective emotional backgrounds, and we tend to 
think what we wish to think or what our emotional make-up uncon- 
sciously directs. Only very few can escape from this unconscious 
suggestion and no one entirely. 

This, to me, is not necessarily a matter of despair, but of reorienta- 
tion of the point of view and of the approach to education. Mr. Pink 
is right in saying that we cannot attain a uniform rational standard 
in the individuals of a social group. Indeed it is just as well that we 
cannot. As an administrative officer, what my life and the service 
for which I am responsible would be like if all the voters in my area 
were of university-professor standard in intelligence, I shudder to 
think. I believe I am justified in doubting that their conclusions in 
matters of policy would all be alike, and that intelligence, efficiency and 
concord would necessarily go hand in hand. Indeed the “rational 
democracy” in the sense of equality of intelligence even if it were 
attainable would suffer from most of the difficulties that a democracy 
composed of “all sorts and conditions of men” does suffer, unless its 
sympathies were uniform. I would go further, and say that it would 
contain more problems even if only because every individual would 
be a potential leader in a community ostensibly based upon ideas of 
co-operation. 

It seems clear, therefore, that it is not only on the grounds of 
rationality that man qualifies as an individual on the political field. 
It is his own humanity, his own personality, that matter even more; 
—limited perhaps, constrained, undeveloped—but within the control 
of the social group in which he lives, his very own. Democracy aims 
for the fullest expression of individual personalities within a society 
existing for the common good. It is because, I think, our social, 
educational and political systems do not yet permit, within the limits 
of intelligence and interest that exist, of the fullest development of 
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each individual personality that there is unrest, political and economic 
experiment and all the preoccupations of the modern world. 

Here is clearly the task of education. The State system of education 
is only sixty years old, but I believe that it is moving towards this 
conception of the individual value of each personality and the need 
for its growth through appropriate education to the fullest possible 
fruition in each person. Until recently, education has not consciously 
attempted to do this, as it has worked to standards based on the 
academical tradition. Its aim hitherto has been livelihood and not life. 
There are even in the dullest of men unexplored and untouched possi- 
bilities—not intellectual it may be—but of the greatest social value. 
Experiments in some of the unemployed settlements in South Wales 
show what wealth of affection, of labour, of skill, of fortitude and even 
of intellectual interest there is even in the most ordinary people. 
What society suffers from is not the lack of intelligence so much as 
that sense of thwarting and impotence which Sanderson of Oundle 
described as “unstretched faculties,” and it is education’s task, properly 
conceived, to release these imprisoned urges and give them work to 
do and avenues for expression. But I wish to make it quite clear that 
that intellect is only one factor in this problem. 

What I wish to bring out mainly is the idea that education must 
now become (and indeed is now becoming) something more than an 
academical thing and in which it is only the intellect that matters. 
The education of the whole personality through the crafts, through 
music, through drama and literature, through games and physical 
training, and through the other school subjects and activities, is now 
the actual trend of the schools of the people. It is this feeling that 
inspired the Hadow Report which is revolutionizing our popular 
system of education; it is the education of all sorts and conditions of 
men and women to develop fully as far as their abilities, skills and 
interests go, so as to achieve completely released personalities. Only 
upon such a conception can any system of education worthy of the 
name be based. 

Coming to Mr. Pink’s idea of educating “leaders.” I have already 
said that a conscious selection and education of leaders would be 
a tragic mistake. They must emerge naturally from a universal system 
and the less consciously they emerge the better will their leadership 
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be. There are many practical difficulties in this leader theory. On 
what grounds are the selections to be made—only intelligence? And 
yet intelligence can be applied ardently to such things as the discovery 
of a poison gas of unexampled deadliness or of an explosive shattering 
and catastrophic. Would not also these selected supermen tend to 
consolidate their position of privilege, create a new oligarchy which 
would wish to perpetuate itself and divide sharply a community 
in which the need is, in reality, to break down the divisions and not 
to create new ones. If we determine, on the basis, say, of gigantically 
conceived intelligence tests, that this man may or may not vote, who 
is to decide the test? Who is to take care of the caretaker? 

Is there evidence that, in this country, where the special problems 
of Russia, Italy, or Germany have not operated, that the democracy 
based on the idea of the political equality of each personality has 
failed? Indeed I think there is ample evidence to the contrary, in spite 
of the mass suggestion of newspapers, films and wireless, which Mr. 
Pink deplores. Compared with the days before manhood and woman- 
hood suffrage the community is better behaved, better housed, 
better fed, better clothed, cleaner, more alert and reaching through 
the growth of interests and activities of al/ kinds out to fuller expression 
of themselves. The General Strike did not cause the loss of a single 
life through violence—a democratically educated people reacted to 
ideas of the general good in a way which would have been impossible 
before the days of general education. 

I find it a little difficult to make my next point, although to me it is 
very clear. This is the fact that democracy need not postulate for the 
political equality of individuals their intellectual equality. This is the 
essence of the question. As I have tried to show elsewhere their 
sympathies—even of the intellectuals—are of greater importance, 
and the important thing is this that at all stages of intellectual growth, 
and at all intellectual levels, over and above the mentally deficient, 
this sympathy can be felt—on different planes perhaps—but essentially 
the same. This is the greatest common measure of democracy and not 
intelligence. Mr. Pink does not ignore this factor of emotion, but 
in my view he underestimates its importance. The essence of 
democracy—of peace, of economic and political equality—is funda- 
mentally simple. “Another commandment give I unto you: love one 
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another.” A democracy which interpreted all problems in the light 
of this feeling or emotion could not go far wrong in its judgments. 
The leaders who would naturally emerge would have this same 
sympathetic background to the working of their intellects which 
would then function in a social rather than, perhaps, in an anti-social 
manner. I cannot make too emphatic my belief that at all stages in 
education, on differing planes of course, the essentials of social govern- 
men can be felt—not understood necessarily—but felt. But this must 
be coupled with a belief in the sanctity and value of the individual, 
whether of high or low intelligence. Unless we hold on to this idea, 
democracy will perish. 

It seems to me that a real democracy would consist of individuals 
with “stretched”—not “unstretched”—faculties, of personalities 
freed for full expression as far as their powers permitted, bound 
by a feeling of social unity based upon the Eleventh Commandment, 
led by intellectuals with the right sympathies. But this would be 
impossible if there were artificial selection, and if as is suggested, the 
non-intellectuals lost their political values. This democracy must be 
one—one in its sympathies—but not necessarily one in its intelligence. 
It is as if the head of the spear of democracy is its pooled intelligence, 
but the haft and the weight behind it the sympathy and feeling of 
the mass of the people. To be effective this mass must act in concert, 
no one part ranking politically above the other. 

Democracy must save education from becoming this specialized 
thing of separate classes and intelligences unless it perish itself. 


Mr. Alderton Pink Replies to Mr. Evans 


HE difference between Mr. Evans and myself appears to be 

largely a matter of emphasis. Let me say, first of all, that I try 
not to overrate the part which reason plays in human affairs. I 
am well aware that rational thought is always liable to be distorted 
by prejudice and coloured by the emotional background. At the same 
time, however, it is necessary in these days to assert that for the 
purposes of practical organization reason is the only instrument we 
possess, and we must make the best of it. If I have seemed to lay too 
much stress on intelligence, it is because a false view of the intellectual 
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capacity of the average human being is fundamental to the con- 
ventional democratic theory which I attack. Mr. Evans frankly 
abandons the old argument that suitable intellectual training can turn 
the masses into effective citizens. He looks to “education of the whole 
personality” through the body and the emotions as well as the intellect. 
From the point of view of the individual I have every sympathy with 
his broad ideal of education. Let us by all means cultivate physical 
fitness and artistic expression in addition to intellectual analysis. But 
when you have created your “‘fully developed personalities,” you are 
still far from solving the political problem. For “fully developed 
personalities” will not conform to a type; on the contrary, they should 
tend to exhibit infinite variety. Where will be that common bond of 
sympathy which Mr. Evans postulates as essential? He himself sees the 
difficulty and brings in the Eleventh Commandment. In other words, 
he wants the unifying principle derived from a generally accepted 
religion. The problems of society would certainly be simplified if we 
could rely on the nexus of religion. But unfortunately the religious 
impulse to-day is not strong enough to be of much service. The new 
despotisms try to find a substitute for religion in party dogma. For 
democracy the only alternative or auxiliary to conventional Christianity 
is the faith of scientific humanism and political freedom. 

But a society consisting of fully released personalities bound 
together by a common social creed has yet to be organized for political 
and economic activity. At this point we neglect intellectual qualifi- 
cations at our peril. In day-to-day social and political life certain people 
have to take charge; they have to make decisions, prepare plans, and 
supervise action. In the formulation and the carrying out of policy no 
amount of right feeling will compensate for wrong thinking. I do not 
imagine, as Mr. Evans suggests, that people of superior intelligence are 
more likely than others to find themselves in agreement. I merely urge 
the obvious fact that a body of well-disposed intelligent people is 
more likely to arrive at satisfactory practical decisions than is a well- 
disposed body of nit-wits. Mr. Evans admits that the leadership must 
be taken by those who are intellectually competent. My quarrel with 
the present democratic system (not with the ideals of liberty and 
justice associated with it) is that it is ill-adapted to bringing intelli- 
gence to the service of government, and that its defects are such as to 
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nullify the political effects of any mode of education that may be 
established. 

There are two minor points. First, I do not envisage the selection of 
“leaders” by means of “gigantically conceived intelligence tests.” 
Leaders—individuals of outstanding intellectual and moral qualities— 
emerge quite naturally in school, in university, and in social life 
generally. There is no difficulty in recognizing them. 

Then Mr. Evans mentions the greatly improved social conditions 
in this country to-day as evidence that, in spite of the power of mass 
suggestion, democracy based on the idea of political equality has not 
failed. He forgets that this improvement in social conditions was 
already conspicuous long before universal manhood suffrage, let alone 
womanhood suffrage, was introduced. We have only recently entered 
on the period in which thorough-going democratic forms are associ- 
ated with unrestricted private propaganda exerted by new methods 
of unprecedented power. What effect these conditions will have on 
social life has yet to be proved. 

Finally, may I say that the problems which were only touched 
upon in my article receive full treatment in my book, The Defence of 
Freedom, which is shortly to be published by Messrs. Macmillan. 


Unemployment and Opportunity 
G. E. HAYNES 
Mr. Haynes is the Northern Area Advisory Officer of the National 


Council of Social Service 
URING the past three or four years there has been a remarkable 
development of voluntary social experiment designed to assist 
those suffering from the effects of unemployment. 

There is hardly a town of any size in the industrial areas of the 
country which has not got a voluntary committee concerning itself 
with the welfare of unemployed members of its community. Many of 
these committees have been set up at the instigation of a civic head in 
co-operation with representatives of voluntary organizations; in small 
towns quite frequently they have been formed by the unemployed 
themselves. Some of these committees have mainly concerned them- 
selves with questions of material relief, but the vast majority have 
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turned their interests in other directions as well. The lead given by 
H.R.H. The Prince of Wales, and the success of one or two local 
experiments, particularly at Lincoln and in South Wales, has helped 
these committees to formulate their plans. Once the way had been 
shown, it was quite clear that very useful service could be rendered by 
enabling the unemployed to come together in congenial surroundings, 
and in a spirit of fellowship, to create for themselves opportunities of 
interesting and useful activity. A very large number of existing 
organizations, Workers’ Institutes, Y.M.C.A. branches, etc., for some 
time have been making special provision for their unemployed 
members, but the past three years has seen the emergence of a new 
type of organization designed to meet the needs of unemployed 
communities. 

In the first place, the “occupational centres” (as these institutions are 
usually called) endeavoured to meet some quite simple needs of their 
members, and in the majority of cases this has meant facilities for 
cobbling, carpentry, repairing of household furniture, and the mending 
and making of articles of clothing. However, as time has gone on, 
increased resources have been placed at the disposal of local committees, 
and as the public interest in the experiment has grown, activities have 
become more varied and far-reaching. An increasing number of 
instructors have been placed at the service of local committees, and 
the quality of the craft work has steadily improved. Lectures, group 
discussions, and W.E.A. groups have been started in the centres, and 
drama, music and even painting and sketching has begun to appear in 
the programmes of activity. The programme of one centre in a large 
town contains thirty-four different activities, including recreational 
activities, various kinds of craft work, sketching and painting, book- 
keeping and fireside talks and discussions. The activities depend upon 
the premises and inclination and aptitude of the members, and above 
all upon leadership. 

Very often committees have been badly handicapped in their work 
through lack of a suitable building. Sometimes a vacant factory has 
been secured at a nominal rental, and with very little adaptation, has 
proved to be extremely suitable as an occupational centre. In some 
cases no suitable building has presented itself, with the result that 
activities have been badly hampered. In many of the smaller towns, 
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quite attractive and tastefully decorated temporary buildings have been 
erected. In one large town a tobacco warehouse, an old reformatory 
school, a disused chapel, and old stables are doing excellent service as 
occupational centres. To meet the demands of an occupational centre, 
a building should contain a concert room with platform which could 
be used as a gymnasium; an office and a storeroom for tools and other 
equipment; a large roomy workshop, a recreational room, and a quiet 
room for discussions, classes and reading. Many of the committees 
have been able to secure this accommodation, but particularly in the 
smaller places organizations are badly cramped for room. 

In addition, activities for women are rapidly springing up in 
connection with the men’s centres. In Lancashire where unemploy- 
ment among women is very heavy there are a considerable number of 
separate centres for women, but usually the activities for men and 
women are organized together in the same building. 

The interests and aptitude of the members is, of course, the main 
factor in determining the kind of programme. In one large seaport 
town, where there is a considerable number of skilled craftsmen out of 
work, there is a very wide range of craft activities, and a very high 
level of excellence is attained. In many of the smaller mining towns, the 
craft activities are very simple and elementary, and the interests turn 
in other directions, but even in these places, where skilled instruction 
has been made available, extraordinary results have been achieved. 
In one town, a number of unemployed miners formed themselves into 
a sketching and painting group, and now hold regular exhibitions 
of their work which has attracted considerable attention. The success 
of drama and music in all parts of the country, where experienced 
tutors have been willing to coach the members, suggests that there 
is a great development possible in this direction. 

Under the guidance of the National Council of Social Service, Area 
Committees have been set up in various parts of the country, with the 
object of assisting local centres to establish their work on a more 
permanent basis. These Area Committees are helping centres to main- 
tain contacts with one another, are securing the exchange of ideas 
and experience between different areas and towns, are building up the 
provision of skilled service which can be madeavailable for the Centres in 
each area, and seeking every opportunity to increase the effectiveness 
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of the work. Area Committees however do not attempt in any way 
to become responsible for the government of the various local organiza- 
tions. Perhaps the most remarkable feature about the work is the 
spontaneous way in which it has developed, and it is certain that local 
bodies must continue to accept full responsibility for their own work if 
the movement is to grow on sound lines, and in close relation to the 
needs of unemployed men and women. 

Perhaps the most striking development arising out of the work of 
the occupational centres has been the creation of a new type of workers’ 
residential college. There are now three residential centres in England 
—kKings Standing, Staffs; Wincham Hall, Cheshire, and Hardwick 
Hall, Co. Durham—providing short term courses for members of 
occupational centres. The curricula are designed to meet the needs of 
unemployed men who are anxious to learn more about the possibilities 
of the movement, and ways and means of strengthening their own 
organizations. Instruction is given in the organization and manage- 
ment of the various activities of the Centres. The educational work is 
informal and often of a very simple kind, the guiding principle being 
to discover the interests of the men attending and to build on these. 
For example, at Wincham Hall, Cheshire, classes in simple arithmetic 
have been given as the result of a demand from a few of the residents 
at one of the courses. 

In addition to these three residential centres there is one for women 
at Birmingham, and Coleg Harlech in Wales is extending its facilities 
to meet the needs of occupational centres. 

Undoubtedly, the residential centres are having a potent influence on 
the movement. Not only are they training Club members to become 
leaders, but at every Course there is generated new enthusiasm for the 
work. 

What place will the occupational centres find in our educational 
structure of the future? Undoubtedly, some of the Centres will 
become more and more like many of the workmens’ clubs already in 
existence, where the main interest will be recreational with occasional 
educational activities; but undoubtedly some of them will maintain and 
develop on the new line which they have struck ou: ‘or themselves. 
In the large cities they may well become educational centres of a new 
type with unstereotyped programmes, meeting the needs, perhaps, of 
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the less articulate but more craftminded members of the community. 
In the smaller towns and villages they already show signs of becoming 
community centres for the neighbourhood. For example, in one small 
Durham village where practically the whole community is unemployed, 
an ambitious scheme for the rehabilitation of the village is being 
worked out, with the occupational centre as the mainspring of the plan. 
A community hall is to be built where not only occupational facilities 
will be available, but space and equipment for community activities. 
The local committee have plans for football, tennis, and cricket 
grounds, and a children’s playground in the village. Allotment and 
poultry schemes are being prepared. The committee has been elected 
by a public meeting of the villagers, and the bulk of the adult popula- 
tion is ready to play its part in the work. This is a striking example of 
the spirit which has been evoked in this work. The life of this village 
has for some years been almost completely disintegrated. Now there is 
coming back a new spirit of life and purpose. 

The majority of committees have been keenly alive to the dangers of 
segregating the unemployed members of the community. Most of the 
clubs make a point of securing membership from employed and unem- 
ployed alike. While opinion is expressed here and there that the centres 
will be closed as soon as employment improves, in general, committees 
are endeavouring to plan their work in such a way that when the evils 
of unemployment have begun to pass away, there shall emerge out of 
their activities something of a lasting benefit for the community. 

To readers of Aputt EpucaTion it may be interesting to record 
briefly one or two special educational experiments which have met 
with success. 

In Liverpool, two years ago, a special effort was made to meet the 
needs of the very large numbers of unemployed workers who remained 
outside the influence of the occupational centre. In conjunction with 
the University, the University Settlement organized a series of classes 
for the unemployed which found a very considerable response. The 
classes themselves were taken by members of the staff of the University 
and the following subjects were offered: English, Spanish, German, 
French, Russian, Esperanto, Shorthand, First Aid, Biology, Engineer- 
ing, Mathematics, International Problems, Economics, History, 
Musical Appreciation, Drama and Play-Reading. Any unemployed 
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man or woman was free to join without fee or subscription. The 
response to the language classes was surprisingly large, but even in the 
classes where attendance was smaller, there remained throughout each 
session a group of keenly interested members. The varying ages of the 
members, the wide divergence in educational and social background, 
presented problems of real difficulty in taking these classes, but after 
two years the organizers and teachers alike felt that they were reaching a 
genuine need for some form of continued education. In a report recently 
published on the scheme* it is stated that “teachers and students alike 
have been unanimous in noticing and praising a certain friendliness in 
the whole scheme. The absence of formality in the classes made it 
possible for lecturers and students to approach real fellowship of 
thought.” The experience gained in this scheme suggests that most 
large towns might be able to reach the needs of unemployed people by 
the provision of informal short period courses. Experience of the 
scheme also reveals the fact that there are a large number of people who 
while not prepared to avail themselves of the many existing forms of 
adult education, would be prepared for a time at least, to become 
attached to some informal educational group where the activities are 
conducted on very informal and friendly lines. 

In the summer of 1934, some members of the staff of Hull University 
conducted an extremely interesting school camp experiment. Members 
of the occupational centre set up by the University attended a camp 
at Rowlston, near Hornsea, for a fortnight and as part of the camp life 
joined in a series of carefully prepared classes. The subjects included the 
following: Geography, Psychology, Social Philosophy, Botany, 
Biology, etc. The report} on this scheme states that “if carried out on a 
national scale camps of this nature would prove of great value to the 
unemployed and the country at large. One month out of twelve to be 
relieved of the economic pressure that relentlessly bears on the 
unemployed man would stimulate him mentally and physically, and 
make him better fitted for industry, if required. The coming into con- 
tact with lecturers and organizers and the close corporate life with other 
unemployed men would arouse him from that mental apathy that pro- 
longed unemployment brings in its train.” 


Pn New Leisure and Old Learning by Elizabeth A. Perry, M.A. and Harold 
ing, M.A. 
+t From Report of Unemployed who attended Hull University Camp,'June, 1934. 
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And so the movement continues to develop. It is not a record of 
unvarying progress. Many difficulties hamper the work of local 
committees. There is sometimes considerable divergence in aim, many 
of the committees lack finance, and suitable buildings, and the absence 
at critical moments of proper leadership and instruction are responsible 
for many disappointments, and some failures. There are now over 
2,000 centres of various kinds in the country, and many of these are 
rendering real service to those suffering through unemployment, and 
in so doing, opening the way for new educational development. It is 
difficult to estimate the number of men and women effectively reached 
by this work, but probably about ten per cent of the unemployed are 
using the facilities—in some of the villages, fifty or sixty per cent being 
a not uncommon figure. The experiments have proceeded in some 
places in the face of considerable criticism and often of misunderstand- 
ing. The large majority of unemployed still remain unaffected by the 
provision which has been briefly described. Time and time again, the 
writer has been confronted by the overmastering anxiety of unem- 
ployed men to strengthen their own sense of independence, and to 
raise their standard of living. The Upholland scheme being carried 
out under the direction of Mr. Peter Scott is an example of 
what might be done to meet this demand. A voluntary subsistence 
production group, so organized as to keep within the regulations of the 
Unemployment Insurance Acts, would undoubtedly be welcomed by 
many of the smaller and badly-hit towns in industrial parts of the 
country. The willingness and keenness is there in abundance, and the 
experience of occupational centres has clearly shown that the skill and 
aptitude necessary can fairly rapidly be acquired under the right 
leadership. 


Oliver Cromwell 


Professor C. H. Firth’s Oliver Cromwell and the Rule of the Puritans in 
England, first published in 1901, has just been reissued in a revised five- 
shilling edition by Putnam. Hilaire Belloc’s and John Buchan’s recent 
studies gave a fresh impetus to a historical subject which seems to be among 
the evergreens, and Professor Firth’s approach—on which at least one of 
the recent Cromwells was founded—makes interesting comparative reading. 
At its new price his book should be in fresh demand. 


Education and the Unemployed 


An Experiment with Unemployed Women 


M. K. ASHBY 
Miss Ashby is the Principal of Hillcroft Residential College 
for Working Women 

HE interest of experiments relating to so vast a problem as that 
of unemployment must vary positively with the numbers who 
are offered help and more or less in proportion to them. Small experi- 
ments have little current value and should not claim attention unless 
they are trying to elucidate some really difficult point. As I state this 
principle I wonder whether Adult Education did well to ask me to 
write an article rather than a short note on our courses for Unemployed 
Women at Hillcroft College. The answer to the question is perhaps 
that any systematic attempt to find what the unemployed want for 
themselves, apart from work, of course, is sure to result in findings 
bearing on that very difficult problem of education for the new leisure. 
Our courses were started without any very complicated or profound 
intention; we had some vacant students’ rooms, and classes small 
enough to bear additions to their numbers; and we have experience of 
the immense goodwill towards adult education on the part of a select 
band of leisured people, some of whom already give most valuable help 
to this college by voluntary teaching. We had no doubt that some of 
them would help us in teaching an “unemployed” group. Clearly we 
could cater for a small group of women who would share our life and 
activities. We are the only Working Women’s College in the country, 
and if we could help a few unemployed women, surely we were the 
people to do it. Thus simple were our thoughts. We would offer 
courses of a month, and see if anyone cared to accept them. What we 
could offer was limited by our main function of providing one-year 
courses of a purely cultural kind, varying in difficulty with students’ 
needs, but which assume preliminary preparation in evening classes of 
good standard, usually Workers’ Educational Association and Univer- 
sity Tutorial Classes. Our curriculum is extraordinarily wide, however, 
and some classes are offered in which most of the students are beginners. 
Thus, if unemployed women were to share in the Couege life, they 
must have that set of mind which renders possible disinterested 
212 
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observation and thought, but it would be useless to set up a high 
standard of preliminary preparation. All we could do was to tell them 
very clearly what the College’s work is, and try to find out from 
them whether they have social interests and the beginnings of 
intellectual ones. 

The courses have now been running during some eighteen months, 
and have been attended by thirty-three students. The largest number 
in a single course has been six. We have kept the number of students 
small because we want them not to disturb or dilute the normal 
atmosphere, or to reduce the efficiency of our routine. To do that would 
be to change the nature of the course and to take from it its special 
quality and function. Assuming that we had accommodation probably 
we could safely double this number if only we could employ one 
special full-time tutor to help their adjustments. 

We left it largely to short course students themselves to decide, by 
accepting or refusing, whether what we had to offer was worth their 
while, but we had, of course, convinced ourselves that there would be a 
minimum certain gain. Several puzzled lay enquirers have put that in a 
nutshell, “I see: you give them a holiday.” We do give some of the 
good things of a holiday—a pleasant room, a large garden, and hours 
which can be used at will. We felt certain that at least health would 
improve, spirits be refreshed. Education is so uncertain a matter that it 
is good to have some such simple certainty of achievement to rest 
upon; in addition students could hardly fail to draw profitably from 
courses of study, easy and stiff, grave and gay, which are available 
(they range from philosophy and religion to embroidery and dancing). 
The highly organized orderly duties, discussions formal and informal, 
and methods of college government are also sources from which indi- 
viduals were bound to learn. In the education of young children, the 
experts are now showing that first and foremost the right environment 
—-stimulating, varied, beautiful—must be provided and then the greater 
part of the teacher’s work is done. This is far truer for adults. Put them 
where good things are (not forgetting that sound and stimulating 
personalities are the best part of any educational environment) and let 
them choose. Then all you have to do is to remember the parable of the 
talents, and look after the person who has only one. 

Some opportunities offered to unemployed people have been 
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planned, I gather, especially to help the leaders among them, and to 
produce leaders. Ours were not; we thought at first chiefly of the needs 
of the individual. Yet our long courses are planned partly “to develop 
the latent powers of leadership” of the students, and of late we have 
preferred to help applicants from districts where there are very large 
numbers of unemployed, intending to note whether improved leader- 
ship follows upon the courses. 

Readers will be interested in the kind of applications received. How 
many unemployed women are there who are really fitted to share in 
College life? We have not been overwhelmed by applications, though 
their number is growing. It would be easy to be overwhelmed by the 
pathos of some of the applications, especial’ those we must reject: 
a thirst for education exists here and there, where that odd collection of 
qualities we call respectability does not. The proportion of applicants 
who have recently suffered some kind of nervous breakdown is strik- 
ing. In teaching them the nervous diffidence that has first to be over- 
come in perhaps a third of them is the chief difficulty. So far as the 
general life of College is concerned, the women have fitted in so well 
that they have quickly become part and parcel of the student body. 
There have, of course, been exceptions—all sad, though some 
humorous, too. There have been middle-aged women who have 
illustrated the need for the Over Thirty Club now being formed—too 
old to recover work as shop-assistants or clerks, and breaking down 
through hopelessness; and also egotistic young things difficult to 
absorb in so short a period; and, of course, there have been some 
entertaining oddities. So long as we drew applications from all over the 
country, we were surprised by the number of candidates who had 
started life in professional families or other comfortable circumstances. 
As for their intellectual preparation about one-fifth have attended 
W.E.A. or very similar classes at some time: about the same proportion 
have been members of a trade union or the Labour Party or both; a 
very few have never belonged to any organization except a Church 
(this group includes both the least well informed and the best read of 
the students!) 

A few women have been members of quite a number of organiza- 
tions, one or two of these having served on their town or urban dis- 
trict council, or in some other responsible capacity. Thus, they have 
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ranged from highly socialized middle-aged women to young things 
whose sense of obligation is limited to their family. A good proportion 
have been married: it may not be a significant fact that some of the 
most repaying of the students have been young married women; or it 
may be that young motherhood induces an attitude of mind at once 
receptive and responsible. 

Students have been drawn from almost all parts of the country— 
London, Monmouthshire, Lancashire, Durham, Northumberland and 
other districts; long distances, of course, mean expensive fares, but the 
value to northerners of a glimpse of the south is considerable: the 
change from their ordinary lives is greater, and the short period 
rendered so much the more memorable. They are enabled to gauge 
better their chance, and the attractiveness, of work in the south. 

I have said that in the main we have offered the College as it stood 
to unemployed women, implying that they have joined in the classes 
already provided for long course students. This plan has proved to be 
much more feasible than it sounds in the absence of an explanation as to 
how our courses are planned—but we have also made some special 
provision. Altogether we have taught them quite strenuously. 

We have not tried especially to direct their thoughts upon un- 
employment: many of them need to drop their personal problems for 
the first two or three weeks if they are to look at them freshly. As for 
the wider aspects of unemployment, they are in all our minds a great 
deal of the time, and many of our occasional lectures bear on the 
fundamental causes of recent changes. Discussion on such subjects 
goes on all the time. Like the majority of women, our short-course 
students are more easily interested in the concrete problems of their 
neighbourhood than in abstractions, and during the course now 
proceeding we are trying more directly than hitherto to suggest ways 
in which students may help when they return. We are getting local 
social workers of various kinds to speak to them on social services, 
welfare work, and children’s needs, and we are finding opportunities 
for them to get into touch with local women’s organizations. 

The only course which we have pretty definitely expected every 
student to attend has been an English course. We had no wish to make 
any study compulsory, but the tutor of this class was able to give time 
to individuals and in fact has been a great and constant friend, keeping 
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in touch with them and helping them after leaving. English has been 
popular with almost all the students, most groups being very keen 
indeed to practise writing and speaking. Perhaps I should hasten to 
add that quite a number have been eager for such practical subjects as 
cooking and household administration, and for crafts. “College” expe- 
ditions, which have been shared with other students, to museums and 
art galleries, to clinics, schools, sewage farms and so on, no doubt stand 
out in their memories as among their most eventful days. 

Now comes the question, what have the students gained? It is 
easier to know what they have gained for themselves than of anything 
they may have carried back to their groups. Our numbers are too small 
for generalization: a few have changed their work, two or three taking 
domestic work of a rather responsible kind. Some of the younger 
women have been fired with a desire for study and have written tc tell 
us of classes they have joined and asking for reading lists, etc. These 
mostly say that they intend to return to us at a later date for a long 
course, and this very fulfillable ambition is probably as good a gift as 
can be bestowed on the young. Possibilities of training for new work 
have been discussed with all of them. Subtle incidental values may be 
guessed at: many of the women are extremely interested in the 
administration of the household side of College, which is always fully 
explained to students, and in which they share. They comment on the 
simplicity of the arrangements, and on the organization which produces 
it. Students’ meetings and “College” meetings may be expected to add 
to their knowledge of methods of government of voluntary organiza- 
tions. It goes against the grain a little to try to compute their gains; 
mostly they are mature and sensible women and will each take away 
something especially her own, relating intimately to her own needs. 
Some important gains have accrued to the College; we have been kept 
in touch with the most urgent problem of the day. Our daily life has 
been rendered fuller by the presence of a larger range of types of 
personality, and especially by the great practical experience of some of 
the older women. 

As a result of this small experiment we ought to be, and we think 
we are, as a College ready to discharge our functions more fully. 
Every “People’s College” must now be preparing itself to give educa- 
tion, not only to nature’s intellectual elect, but to average people. 
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We are needed by great numbers of those whose leisured time has 
increased and is increasing. Every sound bit of work which teaches 
tutors to deal with the elements of difficult subjects in a way that is 
suited to mature people is preparation for the work ahead. So is the 
exploration of new subjects as a means of education for mature working 
people. All the Adult Education Colleges must necessarily be thinking 
of future developments of this kind: probably we ought all to be trying 
out on a larger scale than we are, how to offer what large numbers 
really want. It might be good, for example, to have more than one 
“faculty” in such a College as this:—one teaching the subjects usual 
now (Economics, History, Psychology, Philosophy), and another 
teaching say, Crafts, Art and Literature or Social History. The 
Colleges can give more speedily than any other organization, a taste 
of the good life, and this will lead to a keener and more insistent 
demand for it. 


The Swedish Folk High-Schools 


BRINLEY THOMAS 


Mr. Thomas is on the staff of the London School of Economics and has 

recently been engaged in research work in Sweden. While English educa- 

tionists have heard a good deal about Danish Folk High-Schools they 
have probably heard little about similar developments in Sweden. 


HE Scandinavian countries can take pride in the fact that the 

idea of the Folk High-school has had a profound influence on 
the Adult Education Movement. The contribution of Denmark, as 
exemplified in the life-work of Grundtvig, is rightly recognized to be 
of primary importance. That great patriot and teacher succeeded in 
producing a remarkable awakening among the Danish peasants; 
and his faith in the efficacy of the “living word” was abundantly 
justified by the material no less than the spiritual forces which were 
released in Denmark during the second half of the nineteenth century. 
The disaster which the country suffered at the hands of Bismarck in 
1864 threatened to plunge the Danes into a mood of hopeless despair. 
But thanks largely to the success which accompanied Grundtvig’s 
efforts, a new spirit of self-confidence was aroused. The strength of 
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this renaissance was to be severely tested in the ‘seventies when 
Denmark was confronted with a dangerous economic crisis. The 
price of corn fell sharply owing to the excessive supplies which were 
coming on the market from Eastern Europe, North America and the 
Argentine. Denmark’s prosperity was closely bound up with corn 
production and her prospects became gloomy. The Danish peasants 
courageously faced up to the problem and, instead of calling for 
State assistance, began to reorganize agriculture to satisfy new 
demands. They applied the principles of co-operation and adapted 
their equipment to the production of dairy produce. This capacity 
for rapid adjustment on the part of the farmers is traceable at least 
in part to the mental and spiritual revolution which Grundtvig had 
effected in the rural areas. The Danish Folk High-school has clearly 
proved its worth, and it has not failed to command universal 
admiration. 

It was only natural that the experience of the Danes with this new 
form of education should have influenced the neighbouring countries, 
Sweden and Norway. The foreign observer has, however, been too 
ready to assume that these two countries merely copied the Danish 
model; but anyone acquainted with the Swedish Folk High-school 
movement knows that this impression is not wholly correct. Sweden is 
much more industrialized than Denmark: the urban worker is a more 
important element in the community. In order to assess the present- 
day significance of the Folk High-school there is everything to be 
said for examining the particular form it has taken in Sweden. In our 
own country the peculiar character of adult education has been chiefly 
moulded by the requirements of industrial centres. If we, therefore, 
wish to consider the value to us of the Folk High-school idea, we 
need to consider its development in a country whose economic 
structure more closely resembles our own. 

The first Folk High-school in Sweden was established at Hvilan 
in the South in 1868, as a direct result of Grundtvig’s work in Den- 
mark. By the eve of the Great War there were as many as forty-five 
in existence.* During most of this period the movement was mainly 
confined to the agricultural community. The fundamental ideal was 


* An account of the pre-war growth of the Swedish Folk High-schools may be 
found in E. Hildebrandt, Die schwedische Volkshochschule (1916). 
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quite Grundtvigian, viz., that the aim of education should be the 
building of character so that the individual, by developing his 
personality, should take part more effectively in the life of the com- 
munity. The majority of the students were between the ages of eighteen 
and twenty-two; and the aim was to send them back to their families 
and occupations with a wider intellectual vision and a firmer com- 
munity spirit. Even in 1913 no less than 75 per cent of the students in 
all schools taken together came from rural homes. 

Sweden adopted Grundtvig’s pattern, but developed it according 
to its own special requirements. Whereas the movement in Denmark 
was the result of the inspiration of an outstanding personality, in 
Sweden it arose from the needs felt by the more enlightened peasants. 
According to Grundtvig the best means of enriching the life of the 
peasantry was to turn their thoughts to their national heritage; thus 
the teaching of history was given a primary place in the curriculum 
of the Danish Folk High-school. The Swedes, however, put the 
physical sciences on an equality with the study of history. They also 
gave special attention to the teaching of the mother tongue and to 
subjects of a practical character such as Drawing, Wood and Metal 
work. The idea that Folk High-school training should be of practical 
every-day value to the students when they returned to their country 
homes has always been more pronounced in Sweden than in Den- 
mark. This has had the salutary effect of protecting and stimulating 
local arts and crafts. 

Grundtvig was deeply religious, and the Christian faith became 
the mainspring of his life-work. He left this imprint on the Folk 
High-school, both in his own country and in Sweden. It has been 
well said of him that “he preached to his people with the severity of 
an ancient prophet of Israel.”* A religious atmosphere characterizes 
the ordinary Folk High-school in both countries. In Denmark the 
successful teacher need not have obtained an academic degree; but 
he must be inspired for his mission. This aspect is less emphasized in 
Sweden where academic qualifications are a condition of the appoint- 
ment of teachers. There is undoubtedly more intimate contact between 
tutor and student in Denmark. Many Danish young people enter the 


* H. Begtrup, H. Lund and P. Manniche. The Folk High-schools of Denmark and 
the Development of a Farming Community. (Oxford Press, 1926.) p. 79. 
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schools at their own cost; whereas in Sweden there are many organiza- 
tions to assist the students. The movement in Denmark has cherished 
its independence of the State to a greater extent than it has in Sweden. 
The Danish Government gives some financial support, but it does not 
interfere with the organization of the Schools. The Swedish movement 
receives larger grants from the public purse, and inspectors visit the 
Schools and often have a say in appointments. 

The pre-war development in the two countries was thus funda- 
mentally the same, though with interesting differences in methods. 
It is when we look at more recent trends that the divergences from the 
Grundtvigian conception become more significant. The last half- 
century has witnessed the rapid industrialization of Sweden. In 1870 
agriculture supported 3,017,000 people, and industry, mining and 
commerce 827,000; by 1920 the totals were 2,596,000 and 2,964,000 
respectively. It was symbolical of the change that in 1905 a new Folk 
High-school for industrial workers was established at Brunnsvik in 
central Sweden. It was the year when the struggle for electoral reform 
was at its height. Young workers from the mines, iron works and the 
forests were beginning to crave for that knowledge which is power, 
and they could see little meaning in the message of the old rural Folk 
High-school—which belonged to a state of socicty having no relation 
to the grim struggle in which they found themselves. 

The Brunnsvik Folk High-school is a “new model” catering almost 
exclusively for industrial workers, and the atmosphere there differs 
in many ways from that of the old-fashioned schools. It must be 
remembered that there are about fifty Folk High-schools in Sweden, 
and the majority of them are of the type we have already described. 
In order to be admitted to Brunnsvik the students must have been 
members of classes organized by the Workers Educational Association 
(Arbetarnes Bildnings-férbund) or have attended one of the other 
Folk High-schools. They choose between two courses: Economic 
and Social studies or the Humanities—literature, philosophy, art. 
The winter course lasts six months and it costs about 470 kronor 
per student (i.e. about £23). The State gives grants ranging from 
100 to 200 kronor per student; and the trade unions, particularly the 
richer ones, e.g. the Metal Workers Union, award scholarships 
amounting sometimes to 300 kronor. Municipalities like Stockholm 
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and Gothenburg and the Co-operative Movement render financial 
assistance; and in the last two years part of the money received in 
church collections for the unemployed has been devoted to helping 
necessitous workers to enter the Folk High-school. 

Brunnsvik is situated in the most beautiful natural surroundings; 
and the young worker students form a little community of about 250 
pulsating with life. There are no set religious services; the warden 
encourages complete freedom of thought; and, of course, there is no 
dearth of original entertainment, singing and general merriment. 
There is always keen political discussion. When I visited Brunnsvik 
last year I was told that the Communists organized a general raid 
on the Folk High-schools in 1929 and that twenty-five of them came to 
Brunnsvik. This invasion resulted in very lively controversies which 
were not always carried on merely in words. These new forces have 
not left the older Folk High-schools unaffected, for when their student 
body is composed to some extent of industrial workers, it is difficult 
to adhere strictly to Grundtvigian principles. The urban workers 
tend to be impatient of devotional exercises; and they will join in 
a hymn tune enthusiastically only if it can be sung to the words of the 
Internationale. 

The outward form of the traditional Folk High-school remains, 
but the spirit animating it is completely different. The Brunnsvik 
School is much better fitted to meet the requirements of industrial 
workers than the older institution. Even in Denmark a similar develop- 
ment may be seen in the new Folk High-schools at Esbjerg and 
Roskilde, which are attended mainly by industrial workers and are 
Social-Democratic in inspiration. Here the influence of Sweden has 
been felt; and there are signs that the new spirit is gradually spreading 
to the strongholds of Grundtvigism. It is only fair to add that the 
International People’s College at Elsinore has attained such notable 
success largely because of the rich Folk High-school tradition which is 
deeply rooted in the Danish soil. But the Grundtvigian method of the 
“living word” is not applied there. Economics, political science and 
languages tend to dominate the curriculum; and the demand is for 
thorough, matter-of-fact discussion in study-circles rather than for 
the kind of lecture which is charged with high-flown idealism and 
delivered with emotion. 
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The original Folk High-school was born out of the needs of rural 
communities; and in the half-century before the War its achievements 
were considerable. Present-day forces are tending to merge town and 
country, thereby diminishing the divergence between the interests of 
rural and industrial workers. If the Scandinavian Folk High-school 
system is to play its full part in the present generation it must not 
rest on its oars. 

Countries may profit by one another’s experience. We in this 
country would do well to watch the change which is now taking place 
in the Scandinavian Folk High-school. Those enthusiasts who in the 
past have advocated transplanting the Danish institution to other 
countries, for example, to Wales, have been carried away by a super- 
ficial analogy. The sons and daughters of the Danish peasant pro- 
prietors, after receiving the baptism of the “living word” in 
Grundtvig’s Schools, returned to their homes with the full knowledge 
that their stake in the land was secure. Even as recently as 1926 a book 
on the Danish Folk High-school pointed out that “the young people 
of the industrial classes who are intensely absorbed with plans for 
social reconstruction rarely attend the folk high schools”* The Welsh 
steel worker or coal miner or quarryman, keenly conscious of the 
terrors of economic insecurity, tends to be sceptical of a non- 
vocational training which is supposed to make him of greater 
use to the community to which he belongs. His deepest desire is to 
transform the community so that it will have some use for the services 
of all. The problems which Coleg Harlech and similar institutions are 
so effectively grappling with are not those which called the original 
Danish Folk High-school into being. The proper analogy is the 
modern Swedish Folk High-school at Brunnsvik. The main function 
of the residential college should be to deepen the faith of the worker 
students in a rational attitude towards current problems and to make 
them proof against the charms of one-track minds and sentimental 
quacks. This is a supremely difficult task in these critical days; but 
much depends on its realization. Those interested in the future of 
the Workers’ Residential College in this country cannot afford to 
neglect the most recent phase in the evolution of adult education in 
Scandinavia. 


* Begtrup, Lund and Manniche, op. cit. p. 127. 
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A Bye-Way of Adult Education : 
The County Colleges of Iceland 


W. H. WARBURTON 


Mr. Warburton is a tutor at Fircroft Residential College, Birmingham, 
and has had first-hand experience of adult education in Iceland 


N the eighteen-eighties when the movement for Adult Education 

began in Iceland that country was, from West European standards, 
shockingly poor. It possessed and still does possess, probably, the 
highest degree of social equality of any country in the world, as well 
as the highest percentage of literates. Why the people were poor is 
easily understood. Iceland had in 1880 a population of 70,000, which 
in the summer got a living from land which could be neither ploughed 
nor dug, and in the winter from fishing in one of the roughest seas 
in the world. Iceland has no metals, coal, nor indeed any minerals of 
much commercial importance. It is a cold country, but it has no 
timber and very little peat. Good evidence of past poverty is seen in 
that Iceland has no old buildings. It has a great history, but it is not 
enshrined in stately homes and lordly palaces. 

The social equality of Iceland is partly the result of poverty, but 
only partly; it had neither feudal nor manorial systems. It might have 
developed along those lines had it not lost its independence in the 
thirteenth century, when the whole population was depressed to 
a uniform level of poor peasantry. The people were taxed and neg- 
lected, but they had no resident conquering class. The country had 
started with a high degree of social equality, and the roller of foreign 
rule completed the process. 

When Iceland emerges as a modern independent State she does not 
shed her social equality. She goes a step further; for in her patriotic 
zeal she enacts a statute (June, 1925) which helps to preserve social 
equality. Under this statute no person may have a family name. 
William’s son is “Williamsson” and William’s daughter is “Williams- 
dottir,” and that is all. Thus individuals cannot be proud of belonging 
to a particular family. It cannot be denied that there exists in Iceland 
a degree of social equality unknown and not understood in any other 
country in Europe. 
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This social equality is aided by the fact that there is no class of 
semi-literates. Despite poverty and many centuries of foreign rule, 
the Icelanders have been an educated people from the time of the 
sagas to the present day. As one would expect from such a people, 
educational institutions are good. Elementary education is free and 
compulsory for children between the ages of ten and fourteen, but 
L.E.A.’S have power to lower the age to seven. The elementary school 
in Reykjavik has a swimming bath, gymnasium, theatre (properly 
equipped for films or drama) and medical and dental surgeries. 

The needs of children in remote districts are met by peripatetic 
teachers. There are several secondary schools and a university, all 
free. There are also several technical schools and two State agricultural 
colleges. This is very good for a country whose total population 
numbers only 110,000. Such is the background to the movement of 
Adult Education—good educational institutions, natural poverty and 
a high degree of social equality. 

The adult Education movement started with a demand for the 
erection of residential schools in country districts, where young men 
and women could go who had not received a university or secondary 
school education. It was a plain, straightforward demand for workers’ 
education as we understand it in England. This demand was for 
residential schools or colleges because, owing to the nature of the 
population distribution, it was impossible for anything like a W.E.A. 
or University Extension movement to develop. 

To follow the fortunes of this demand would be wearisome, but 
one or two points may be noticed. There was a popular demand for 
residential colleges, not merely a demand from a small intellectual 
minority. Sometimes the demand came from a large minority of 
people, but more often from a substantial majority. Obviously the 
movement depended for its cohesion and vitality on the active few; 
one can hardly imagine mass riots for workers’ education! 

Despite this popular demand, it was forty years before the first 
residential college was built. During the whole of that period the 
demand never died, though sometimes it was less active than at others. 
The delay was partly due to the fact that Iceland wanted to get her 
colleges by her own methods, which were not those of any other 
country, and partly because by following her own methods a great 
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deal of dissension was permitted. County Councils would pass 
resolutions for the foundation of a college, petition Parliament to 
that end, and appoint a committee to see that the resolution was carried 
into effect. It was difficult to come to any agreement as to how much 
money Parliament should find, but this was the least part of the 
trouble. The Counties concerned, being sparsely populated, had 
usually to come to an agreement with a neighbouring county for a 
joint college. This was not difficult. But agreement being reached, 
the two counties could not decide on a site for the building. Both 
would know of an ideal spot—never in the other county! If the 
state architect were called in to decide, the people in the county where 
the college was not to be no longer wanted a joint school. That 
difficulty overcome, some would want the college to be built of 
timber, others of stone. Subscription lists were started so that the 
State need be called upon for only part of the expense of building; 
but while all the wrangling was taking place, those who had promised 
to subscribe either died, lost their money, or forgot their promise. 

+ But although the people argued like children, they kept at the job 
like men. The matter was never allowed to rest. Nor was the project, 
as a project, ever defeated. Eventually Parliament by generous 
action made agreement more easy. Forty years after the beginning 
of the agitation, the first of the County Colleges was built, followed 
by four more during the ensuing few years. 

Before the first one was built the reason for the establishment 
of such institutions had changed. In the beginning it had been for the 
provision of those young people who had neither a university nor 
a secondary school education; but after the war the reason given was 
that “it is necessary for young people to know more, for continental 
technique is being introduced into industry and agriculture, and it is 
against the social good that so many young people should drift into 
the towns.” Iceland was passing through her Industrial and 
Commercial Revolution. 

The financial basis of these new county colleges is as follows: 
One half of the cost of their foundation is provided by the State; 
the rest is found by the counties concerned. Towards the upkeep 
of the college the State pays about £300 per annum for the first 
twenty students; between that number and forty it pays £15 per head 
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per annum; over forty, £20 per head per annum. The residue comes 
from the students’ fees and the county. 

The government of a college is in the hands of a committee 
composed of five members, one of whom is nominated by the Minister 
of Education, who acts as chairman of the committee. After the 
college has been in existence for five years, the committee is expected 
to consist of old students. The committee has the management of 
everything to do with the college, including finance and appointment 
of staff, and is directly responsible to the Minister of Education. 
Before a county may have a college the project must be discussed 
and passed in Parliament. (By Statute 1929, all County Colleges 
were put on the same basis. The Act also included a Farmers’ High 
School which was established in 1905, making it a county school.) 

The number of students taken in these colleges is very high, 
especially if we consider the small population of Iceland. The largest 
school, Laugarvatn, had last year 140 students, which is its limit; 
Reykholt, which is a more average size, had Go students, and so on. 
Students are of both sexes, though the young men tend to outnumber 
the young women. The average age of students is nineteen. 

In the main students come from the peasant class. But one must 
recollect that the people of the towns have not the same need for 
county colleges. They can take advantage of free secondary education. 
Moreover, it is easier for the youth of the country to attend in the 
winter than it is for those of the town. The academic year extends for 
six months, from the beginning of October to the end of March, with 
a Christmas vacation of twelve days. Students may attend for either 
one or two years. The number who take a second year is small, and 
their work varies in the different colleges. At Laugarvatn second year 
students attend lectures in the same way as the first year students, but 
a special course is provided for them. At Reykholt the students in 
their second year are expected to work by themselves, with some 
guidance from the teacher. The teaching is much nearer to the English 
model than to that of Denmark. Students attend lectures, but they are 
expected to do far more reading than is the case in Denmark. As in 
England, the lecture is only one part of the teaching. To quote the 
Icelanders, ““The printed page is as important as the open mouth.” 
There is no tutorial system, except in such cases as at Reykholt 
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with second year students. Essay writing forms a regular part of all 
student’s works. The colleges have no entrance examination. Sessional 
examinations are held in all subjects, marks are given and recorded, 
but no diploma is awarded. 

The subjects taken vary little from place to place. Thus the subjects 
taken at Laugarvatn, the largest school, are: Icelandic, Icelandic 
Literature, Civics, Hygiene, Botany, Natural History, World History, 
Mathematics, Languages and Music. All students also take Gym- 
nastics and Swimming. 

This particular college (Laugarvatn) has a teaching staff of eight, 
including the Principal. 

All county colleges are in the country, and those at Laugarvatn, 
Reykir and Reykholt are in particularly beautiful spots. For this 
reason it is possible to lease these three buildings during the summer 
months for hotel purposes. The money thus obtained helps con- 
siderably towards the upkeep of the institution. But this leasing of 
colleges has another advantage: it means that they are kept in good 
repair and are very well appointed. 

The two other colleges at Nupur and Laug run courses during the 
summer months for young people who are unable to take the regular 
winter course. The fees at Laugarvatn for tuition and lodging are 
about the equivalent of £10 per session: food costs approximately 
a shilling a day. In addition both men and women students pay half a 
crown a session to the Library Fund. Students take turns at waiting 
at table and in doing other odd duties about the house; they are 
also responsible for their own bedrooms. 

The accommodation of the schools is very good indeed, leaning 
to the luxurious rather than the Spartan. At Laugarvatn, for example, 
most of the bedroom studies are planned to take two students, though 
some take larger numbers, up to about six. There are in addition 
lecture rooms, dining-room, lounge, drawing-room, swimming bath, 
gymnasium and dance hall. The girls sleep on the landing, which has 
the best bedrooms. The men cast lots for their bedrooms, as they 
vary in comfort and convenience. 

It is difficult to find out what the general public thinks of these 
colleges; but it would appear that they are in universal favour, for 
they are always full and their committees never have to advertise. 
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It is somewhat easier to consider the attitude of the various political 
parties towards them, for the leader of the Progressive Party was the 
leader in the movement for county colleges and was the Minister of 
Education when the 1929 County Colleges Education Act was passed; 
yet Progressives are never attacked on their education policy (the 
nearest English equivalent to “Progressive” is Fabian Liberal). 

The whole field of Icelandic Adult Education is covered by the 
County Schools. In Iceland the Y.M.C.A., the trade unions and the 
political parties have no educational activities. The County Colleges 
movement is the one organized attempt to give Adult Education 
and it is a fine achievement. It exists to serve average people, the rank 
and file of the community. The spirit of the Sagas which made of 
every man a hero, a villain or a knave, but never an inferior, is living 
and expressing itself in the County Schools of Iceland. 


THE LIFE OF AN EDUCATIONAL WORKER by Ruth Young (Longmans) 3s. 6d. 


THIs is a most interesting record of the career of Henrietta Busk, one of the 
most notable pioneers of higher education for women. Henrietta Busk held 
a resolute faith in the power of education as an instrument of social and 
individual cultivation. She held that faith at a time when it was far less 
popular than it is to-day. She was one of the earliest students at Bedford 
College; and after leaving College one of her first works was the establish- 
ment of an adequate Library for the College. This was only one of the 
ways in which she threw herself into the business of making Bedford 
College a really effective institution for the education of women. With 
characteristic energy she went on to take a leading part in the organization 
of the Teachers’ Guild and was later one of the instigators of the Memorial 
for making University examinations available to women. She took a promi- 
nent part in the transfer of the College from its house in Baker Street to its 
present delightful position in Regent’s Park. This interesting outline of her 
life, and of the motives which inspired her work reveals a personality of 
singular strength and pertinacity. 


The Rosicrucians of the Seventeenth 
Century and John Theophilus Desaguliers, 
the Pioneer of Adult Education 


NICHOLAS HANS 
Dr. Hans, who is now Lecturer in Education at the Maria Grey Training 
College, was formerly Director of Education for the City of Odessa. 
He is the author of “Principles of Educational Policy.” 


I 


HE famous historian of philosophy, Kuno Fischer, says that 
Mie his life Descartes sought to meet a member of the Rosi- 
crucian order and did not succeed “because there were none.” Kuno 
Fischer was mistaken, Rosicrucians did exist, and Descartes himself 
was a member. The origins of the order are more or less legendary, 
but it was evidently influenced in its speculations by the Kabbala 
of the Jews and by Ramon Lull’s Ars generalis (1287). The ascertained 
fact is that in the seventeenth century there was an international 
secret society calling themselves Rosicrucians, whose aims were 
universal brotherhood irrespective of creed or race, and “‘diffusion’* 
of scientific knowledge based on research and experiments. Whether 
Francis Bacon was a Rosicrucian is still debatable, but his works 
undoubtedly influenced the further development of the order. 
Rosicrucians were present in almost al! countries of Western Europe, 
but their activities were concentrated in Protestant countries, as there 
was less danger of prosecution for heresy. In Germany they founded 
many societies under various names, which were in close relations 
with the English Rosicrucians. Thus in 1616 the Akademie des Palm- 
baumes or the Fruchtbringende Gesellschaft was founded in Weimar, 
in which J. V. Andreae was a prominent member. Another society, 


* “Diffusion of knowledge” is a term often employed by Rosicrucians and later 
by circles related to Freemasonry. Comenius in his Didactica Magna (Ch, xxxi, § 15) 
says: “the diffusion of the light of knowledge throughout the human race. ” "The 
aim of the “Friends of the People,” societies affiliated to Freemasonry and active 
at the end of the eighteenth century was: ““The diffusion of political knowledge.” 
Lord Brougham’s Society was called “for the diffusion of useful knowledge.” 
In America the Bill promoted by Th. Jefferson and his friends was called “A Bill 
for the more general diffusion of knowledge.” Count Rumford, the founder of 
the Royal Institution, said that one of the aims of the Institution was: “‘speedy and 
general diffusion of the knowledge of all new and useful improvements.” 
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Collegium Philosophicum or Societas Ereunetica, was founded in 
Rostock in 1619 by Jachim Jungius, friend of S. Hartlib and J. Dury. 
A third, the Aufrichtige Gesellschaft von der Tanne, flourished in 
Strassburg in 1633. A member of this society, Georg Rudolph 
Weckherlin, came to England and for twenty-five years occupied 
the post of the Secretary of the Chancery in which he was succeeded 
by John Milton in 1649. Weckherlin was a friend of S. Hartlib, 
Joachim Hiibner, John Pell and other English Rosicrucians. Other 
societies existed in Hamburg (der Drei Rosen, 1643. The founder of 
Drei Rosen, Zesen, was a friend of Comenius, and Daniel Comenius, 
son of Amos, was a member of the Hamburg Society at a later period), 
in Niirnberg (Rosenkreizern), where Leibnitz was secretary for a year 
in 1668. A member of the last circle, Johann Wiilfer, came to London 
and met R. Boyle, J. Pell, H. Oldenburg and Th. Haak. J. V. Andreae, 
called by Herder the Bacon of Germany, passed the Rosicrucian tradi- 
tion to J. A. Komensky (Comenius), who became, perhaps, the most 
influential member of the order in the seventeenth century. Comenius 
came to England in 1641, invited by S. Hartlib and his friends to 
assist in proposed reform of education. At that time there existed in 
this country a circle of public men and scientists who endeavoured 
to establish a national system of education crowned by a great 
scientific institution. Among the English Rosicrucians most prominent 
were Robert Boyle, Sir Robert Moray, Sir William Petty, John 
Dury, Sir Christopher Wren, Elias Ashmole, John Pell, with whom 
the German exiles, Samuel Hartlib, Theodore Haak, Henry Oldenburg, 
Joachim Hiibner, G. R. Weckherlin, and later Peter Stahl, col- 
laborated. Men like Dr. John Williams, Archbishop of York, Arch- 
bishop Usher, John Selden, John Pym, Lord Brooke and Sir Cheney 
Culpeper* were also connected with this circle, but whether they were 
Rosicrucians I have not been able to ascertain. On the initiative of 
Th. Haak a group of scientists began to meet regularly in London 
in 1645, and later at Oxford under the name of “Invisible College” or 
Society. In 1660 this circle organized itself on a permanent basis 
and began to hold weekly meetings at Gresham College. In 1662 
they received the Royal Charter under the name of Royal Society. 
The first president was Sir Robert Moray, one of the first ascertained 


* About all these men see R. F. Young, op. cit. 
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“Freemasons” (initiated in 1641). In the second half of the century 
Rosicrucians preferred to be known as “Freemasons” as their secret 
name was discredited by groups of charlatans and alchemists pretend- 
ing to be Rosicrucians. Sir Isaac Newton, also a mason, was elected 
a fellow of the Royal Society in 1667. Sir Christopher Wren combined 
for a long period the offices of the President of the Royal Society 
and of the General Master* of Freemasonry. The Royal Society became 
a hotbed of Freemasonry.t The aims of Rosicrucians were adopted by 
the Society as their own. Universal brotherhood was reflected in the 
international character of the Society, in their tolerance towards 
creeds and political opinions and the “diffusion of knowledge” was 
promoted not only by experiments, lectures and publications, but by 
influencing educational developments in America and on the Conti- 
nent. In this respect the activity of Robert Boyle was important for 
America and of Leibnitz (a Fellow since 1673) for the Continental 
countries. Outside the Royal Society, which was entirely secular, the 
Rosicrucians endeavoured to bridge the gulf between the various 
sects and propagate a universal religion without any sectarian 
doctrines. John Dury and Leibnitz both tried to unite all Christian 
denominations, but unsuccessfully. The next generation abandoned 
this ungrateful task and limited its aim with propagation of general 
tolerance. John Toland and John Locke, both Freemasons, were 
pioneers in that respect. We see how the progress of secular science 
and the ideas of general tolerance and universal brotherhood were 
closely connected with the order of Rosicrucians, and later Freemasons. 
In the seventeenth century, however, these ideas and scientific facts 
were accessible only to a thin layer of “intelligentsia” and did not 
penetrate into the lower classes. In order to achieve an actual “‘dif- 
fusion of knowledge” the sciences had to be popularized and made 
available to public audiences.{ That was really the task of Adult 
Education as we now understand it. 


_* The title of Grand Master was not yet adopted and some authors doubt whether 
Sir Christopher Wren was a mason. 
t In 1723 not less than 47 Fellows of the Royal Society were freemasons. 
$ See the petition of 1706 to the Lord Mayor, Sir Thomas Rawlinson (brother 
of a well-known mason) which says: “That Learning and Ingenuity should be 
propagated in a more diffusive manner, and so as it might be insinuated into the 
meanest capacity.” 
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II 


Dr. John Theophilus Desaguliers was born at La Rochelle in 
1683 as son of a Huguenot pastor. His father fled to England in 1686 
after the revocation of the edict of Nantes and brought his son with 
him. Desaguliers graduated from Christ Church, Oxford, in 1710, 
and received holy orders the same year. He was appointed lecturer 
on experimental philosophy in Hart Hall in succession to Dr. J. Keil, 
who for the first time employed experimental method. Before his 
removal to London in 1712 he received the degree of Master of Arts 
and later completed his degrees in 1718 by receiving B.LL. and LL.D. 
In London he lived in Channel Row, Westminster, up to 1738, and 
later in Bedford Coffee House, Covent Garden. In July, 1714, he was 
elected a Fellow of the Royal Society and became an intimate friend 
of Sir Isaac Newton, who was its president. Soon after he was invited 
by the Society to become its demonstrator and curator. Evidently, 
at the same time he was accepted into Freemasonry, where he soon 
began to play the leading rdle. In 1714 he was appointed Chaplain 
to the Duke of Chandos and later was Chaplain to Frederick, the 
Prince of Wales, both of whom were Masons. He died in 1744. 

His association with the Fellows of the Royal Society and Free- 
masons acquainted him with Rosicrucian ideas and traditions. At that 
time Freemasonry was in a period of decline, and international inter- 
course was interrupted by a long period of European wars. It seems 
that Desaguliers was one of the initiators of regeneration of the order 
by collecting old traditions and writing a new constitution. In 1717 
the reconstituted Freemasonry came into being and Desaguliers was 
elected its Grand Master in 1719. In 1721, together with Dr. J. 
Anderson, he published the new constitution of Freemasons which 
undoubtedly shows the influence of Comenius. Some sentences 
resemble closely Comenius’s call to humanity, Panegersia. This fact 
proves that he studied Comenius and was certainly acquainted with 
his ideas of “diffusion of knowledge.” It is not astonishing therefore 
that he became the pioneer of Adult Education. As soon as he removed 
to London he started to prepare a course of popular lectures to public 
audiences. He began the first course, probably, in February of 1713. 
At any rate already in 1717 he had published his lectures at the desire 
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of his students. In his preface to Physico-Mechanical Lectures or an 
account of what is explained and demonstrated in the course of mechanical 
and experimental Philosophy he says: 


“The following papers being only minutes of my lectures for the use 
of such gentlemen as have been my auditors, were printed at their desire; 
to save the trouble of writing them over for every person. Therefore, 
I beg all such Readers as have not seen my Course of experiments, to 
pardon my want of method and short hints; and desire them not to expect 
a full account of all the experiments made in the Course and mentioned 
in the catalogues. For I have only taken notice of so many as to prove 
every proposition; that this little book may serve as a memorandum.” 


The lectures were divided into four parts: Mechanics, Hydrostatics, 
Pneumatics and Optics. His advertisements of 1724 and of 1725 call 
the course “A course of mechanical and experimental Philosophy.” 
The Advertisement says: 


“‘Whereby any one, although unskilled in mathematical sciences, may 
be able to understand all those phenomena of Nature, which have been 
discovered by geometrical principles or accounted for by experiments; 
and mathematicians may be diverted in seeing those machines used and 
physical operations performed, concerning which they have read.” 
“N.B.—The Method of this course is wholly mathematical, viz. a chain 
of propositions proving each other; but instead of definitions, axioms 
and postulates, purely geometrical, the experiments made at the first 
lecture prove the precept given at the second, and so on; things which 
otherwise would be merely speculative being by this means rendered 
objects of the senses,* and better understood in a month or six weeks, 
than in a year’s close application to books only.” 


His method is quite modern and again reminds us that he studied 
Comenius in his double capacity as a Rosicrucian and as a reformer 
of educational methods. The lectures usually began in February and 
were delivered on Mondays at six p.m. A separate course on 
Astronomy was held on Tuesdays at eleven in the mornings. There 
were 22 lectures on Physics and 16 on Astronomy. Possibly the course 
continued for two terms, the autumn term being reserved either for 
private lectures or for experimenting. The lectures were accompanied 
by experiments, his catalogue enumerat.s 70 on mechanics, 25 on 


* My italics. 
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hydrostatics, 25 on pneumatics and 30 on optics. The charge was two 
guineas and a half, 


“but any set of gentlemen that desire a private course are to pay three 
guineas each; or if the lectures be in French, the price is likewise three 
guineas.” 


According to the advertisement of 1728 Desaguliers read his course 
in English, French and Latin adding lectures on pure and “‘mixed” 
mathematics. Desaguliers was assisted in his experiments by William 
Vream, pneumatical instrument maker, who published in 1717 
“A description of the Air pump with the manner of making fifty 
of the most curious experiments upon it.” The instruments were 
made by Richard Bridger, apprentice to Mr. Hawksbee, F.R.S.,* and 
by Vream. Desaguliers himself invented the planetarium and was an 
outstanding engineer in his time as his works on bridges attest. 
For his dissertation on Electricity he won the prize of the Academie 
of Bordeaux in 1742. In recognition of his services and experiments 
he was awarded the Copley Gold Medal by the Royal Society in 1741. 
In 1730 he went to Holland and repeated his course there. Men like 
Huyghens and Boerhave attended his lectures and were interested in 
his experiments. In England his lectures were so popular from the 
start that already in 1717 he was asked to deliver his course to King 
George I and his court at Hampton Court. The King rewarded him 
with a benefice in Norfolk worth £70 per annum. He again lectured 
to King George II and his queen, and afterwards was appointed 
Chaplain to the Prince of Wales. In 1728 Desaguliers published an 
allegorical poem in verse: “The Newtonian system of the world 
the best model of Government,” in which he defended constitutional 
monarchy comparing it with the planetary system. In the preface 
he says: 


“I was resolved to divert Her Most Gracious Majesty with my first 
poetical experiment, as I have had the great honour of entertaining her 
with philosophical ones.” 


* His nephew, Francis Hawksbee, also instrument maker, assisted Professor 
William Whiston in his public lectures on Natural Philosophy. Whiston was 
banished from Cambridge for heresy and was helped by Sir Richard Steele and 
Addison in establishing himself in London. He lectured probably in 1725. 
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According to R. Gould, the masonic historian, Desaguliers con- 
tinued lecturing up to the time of his death on 29th February, 1744. 
When Westminster bridge was rebuilt in 1738-39 his house in Channel 
Row was pulled down and Desaguliers removed to a lodging in 
Bedford Coffee House, Covent Garden, which was a meeting place 
of Fellows of the Royal Society and Freemasons. Thus he continued 
his lectures in the same place, where his friend James Stirling used to 
lecture for the Academy in the Tower Street (see III). The first 
complete edition of his Course of Experimental Philosophy was pub- 
lished in 1734, the second and the third editions much later after 
his death. His audience evidently consisted of men who could pay 
fees, although one of his students, Paul Dawson, who published his 
verbatim notes of Desaguliers’ lectures in 1719, was quite poor. 
At any rate in his preface Dawson thanks Sir Richard Steele* for 
assistance which enabled him to attend Desaguliers’ course. His 
public lectures were evidently attended by merchants, craftsmen 
and clerks, and his private audiences consisted of gentlemen and 
courtiers. There was also a group of French refugees who attended 
a separate course in French. Who attended his Latin lectures is difficult 
to tell, possibly foreigners who knew neither English nor French. 


Desaguliers’ example called forth another venture in adult educa- 
tion—the Academy in Little Tower Street. The Academy was purely 
secular and not connected with any non-conformist body. Perhaps 
this fact explains why in both standard works on Academies 
(T. Parker, Dissenting Academies in England, 1914, and H. 
McLachlan, English Education under Test Acts, 1931) it is not men- 
tioned at all. So far as I could ascertain the origins of the Academy 
were the following. In 1715 a certain Thomas Watts, a teacher of 
mathematics, had a private school for young clerks at Abchurch Lane. 
In 1716 he published An Essay on the Proper Method for forming 
a Man of Business. On the back page there is the following advertise- 
ment: 

* Sir Richard Steele, the editor of Tatler, Spectator, and other journals, an influ- 


ential mason, who suggested in his moral weeklies that a society of decent men 
drawn from all parties should be formed in order to further internal peace. 
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“At the Accountant’s Office in Abchurch Lane young gentlemen are 
taught the several parts of the mathematics and qualified for trades, 
merchandise, the public offices, clerkships, stewardships, or any other 
parts of business. To all which the Italian method of book-keeping, 
according to the modern practice is peculiarly applied and adapted, after 
a new, expeditious, and approved manner of instruction, free from 
interruptions or loss of time in Common Schools.” “N.B.—There are 
all conveniences for boarders and such gentlemen as desire to be 
instructed in private.” 


Next we find Thomas Watts working together with Benjamin 
Worster in Little Tower Street, evidently from 1720. B. Worster 
was an M.A.* and published in 1722 The Principles of Natural 
Philosophy, being the exposition of his lectures at the Academy. 
Worster evidently died before 1730 as the publisher of the second 
edition of his book in 1730 alludes to him as dead. From his preface 
it is evident that Desaguliers and his lectures on scientific lines encoun- 
tered strong opposition from Universities and the clergy (perhaps 
that was the cause of Desaguliers’ migration from Oxford). Worster 
says: 

“The great objection against all enquiries into nature is, that they are 
dangerous, and many times prejudicial to religion. I take notice of this 
objection the rather, because it is industriously propagated by many 
persons who ought to know better; and indeed I am inclined to think, 
that the chief design of keeping up this clamour, is to put a good face 
upon their own ignorance. However, it is no new thing for men to 
despise and vilify what they do not understand, whatever be the reason 
of it.” 


Then he gives a long quotation from Bacon (Cogitata & Visa, p. 11) 
against superstitions and continues: 


“And indeed as to those persons whose chief merit and trade it is to lye 
for God, and to accept the Person of the most High (his italics), and all for 
the sake of their own interest and passions. As to such persons I say, 
their integrity and abilities begin to be so well known in the world that 
I believe no good man will much regard either their praise or dispraise. 
I conclude therefore, that the modern discoveries of the beauty and 
regularity of the creation, which have been made by a close and diligent 


*B. Worster (or Woster) of Cambridge, Emmanuel, graduated in 1704-05, 
6th place in Ordo Senioritatis. 
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attention to the works of nature, tend more to the advancement of God’s 
glory, and the displaying his perfections to mankind, than the finest 
periods and most elaborate harangues of the greatest orator can do.” 


It was really, “no new thing” this opposition of the orthodox minds 
to new sciences. Just a century before the German Rosicrucians, and 
especially Joachim Jungius and Matthias Bernegger were denounced 
as “atheists” in Germany. M. Bernegger was a friend of Hartlib and 
a member of the Society “von der Tanne.” M. Bernegger speaks of 
this persecution in almost the same words as Worster.* More than 
a century after Worster Th. Huxley had to repeat the argument. 
To return to our Academy. In 1722 Worster and Watts published 
the following advertisement: 


“Young gentlemen are completely qualified for business after a new 
and approved method, free from the interruptions and loss of time in 
Common Schools at the Academy or the Accomptant’s Office erected 
for that purpose in Little Tower Street, where they are rationally taught 
to the utmost perfection writing, arithmetic and that most excellent 
manner of Book-keeping by the double entry, called Merchant’s Accounts, 
from the methods in use in real business by Tho. Watts. Where also 
all parts of the mathematics are taught and courses in Experimental 
Philosophy performed by Benj. Worster, M.A., and Tho. Watts. 
Likewise any other qualifications may be learnt, as French, a Master 
residing in the house; and Drawing, Mr. Lens attending three times 
a week. N.B.—There are handsome conveniences for boarders in a well 


>. 99 


regulated family, and a large house, lately Sir John Fleet’s. 


Sir J. Fleet, Governor of East India Company and Lord Mayor of 
London, died in 1712. The course of experimental philosophy by 
Worster repeated the divisions and headings of the earlier course of 
Desaguliers. Five years later the Academy grew into a large institution 
although Worster was evidently dead at that time. In 1727 4 Course 
of Mechanical and Experimental Philosophy was published. On the 
front page: 

“These courses will be performed over the Bedford Coffee House, 

Covent Garden, and at the Academy in Tower Street. By Mr. James 


*“Durch die Betrachtung und Erforschung der Werke Gottes wird der Rubm seines 
gottlichen Namens viel mebr verherrlicht als durch die —_ und nichtigen Streitfragen 
von denen die Katheder der Hochschulen erschallen.” See Kell 


er op. cit. p. 4. 
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Stirling, F.R.S., Mr. Peter Brown, Mr. William Watts and Mr. William 


Vream.””* 
The advertisement on the back page states: 


“At the Academy in Little Tower Street is to be learned qualifications 
necessary for business or accomplishement after a peculiar and appro- 
priate method, there being retained several Professors capable to answer 
for their respective trusts, to teach writing, arithmetic and merchants’ 
accounts, all parts of mathematics and to give courses of experimental 
philosophy, also classics} and modern languages; and to foreigners and 
others not well informed therein the English language, drawing, dancing, 
etc. There are also proper accommodations for boarding, and those 
that do not board may be taught either in public or private, the pupils 
being under proper Regulations, and the whole education so calculated 
as to answer the ends of those whose fortunes are not abounding, as well 
as of the rich, the charge increasing only with the number of qualifications 
to be attained, as may be seen at large in the account of the Conditions 
and Terms to be had at the said Academy.t Letters are directed to Mess. 
Thomas and William Watts. And from this Academy Noblemen, gentle- 
men and Merchants may be always likely to be supplied with stewards, 
clerks, or book-keepers duly qualified and capable to give security for 
their fidelity.” 

Of all the lecturers James Stirling alone is mentioned in the Dictionary 
of National Biography. Stirling was a mathematician of international 
repute. (See Charles Tweedie, James Stirling, 1922). Born in Scotland 
in 1692 Stirling came to Oxford in 1710, where he for the first time 
met Desaguliers. In 1715 he lost his scholarship at Balliol for refusing 
to take the “Oaths.” He was invited to a chair of Mathematics in 
Italy, evidently in the University of Padua, but did not accept it. 
The next ten years he spent in Venice and travel, and met many conti- 
nental scientists of his time, particularly the famous mathematician 
Nicolas Bernoulli in Padua, with whom he discussed differential 
calculus and other matters. He kept a friendly correspondence with 
Desaguliers and Sir Isaac Newton, who helped him in his publica- 
tions. When he returned to London he was without any means and 
evidently through the offices of Desaguliers and Newton was appointed 


* The same W. Vream who assisted Desaguliers. 

t A new addition evidently on the demand of rich boarders. 

¢ For the courses in Exp. Philosophy three times a week the charge was three 
guineas. 
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at the Academy in the Tower Street. In 1726 he was elected Fellow 
of the Royal Society and soon became one of its prominent members. 
He lectured at the Academy and in Bedford Coffee House for ten years 
1725-1735. He had to pay £100 for his share in Academy which he 
borrowed from his friends. Another £150 he had to spend on instru- 
ments and experiments. He managed to pay off all his debts in 1729 
as he used to get £200 and more per annum from his students. In 1735 
he was appointed as manager of mines in Lanarkshire and proved 
himself a successful engineer and administrator. He died in 1770. 

Besides the lecturers mentioned in the advertisements the Academy 
had private tutors, who resided there with their rich students. One 
of these tutors was the famous poet James Thomson, author of the 
Rule Britannia. In May, 1726, he entered the Academy with his pupil 
Lord George Graham,* fourth son of the Duke of Montrose and 
resided there till the end of the year. He evidently assisted in teaching 
as he wrote to his friends that all his spare time he devoted to com- 
posing his Summer. (See L. Morel, J. Thomson.) From this case it is 
seen that among the students of the Academy were the sons of the 
leading aristocratic families. But besides resident students, who of 
necessity were from rich homes, there were many day students of 
more humble circumstances. The students were of various ages. 
Th. Watts says in his advertisement of 1722: 


“The proper age for education here is from about thirteen or fourteen 
upwards; and the young gentlemen are not only such as are immediately 
designed for trades, merchandise, the sea, clerkships in offices or to 
attorneys, or any other employment in business at home or abroad; 
but those in general who are not designed for the Universities, or while 
they study there intend to spend their vacations in learning accounts 
and mathematics or in getting through the Courses of experimental 
philosophy.” 


The Academy flourished for about twenty years, its later fortunes 
are unknown to me. The article is already too long and I have to 
finish. I think I have established a close connection of the Academies 
of the Rosicrucian origin in the seventeenth century with the first 
attempts of Adult Education on modern lines. 


* Who was Grand Warden of Free Masonry in 1738. 
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Bibliographical Note——Only important works in connection with the 
article are mentioned: 
On Rosicrucians: 
(1) Lugwig Keller: Zur Geschichte der Bauhiitten und der Hiittengeheimnisse. 
Ludwig Keller: “Comenitis und die Academien der Natruphilosophen des 
17 Jahrhunderts,” 1895. 
Both in the transactions of the “Comenius Gesellschaft.” 
(2) Rev. F. de P. Castells: “English Freemasonry in its period of transition, 
A.D. 1600-1700.” 1931. 
On Academies of the Seventeenth Century: 
(1) R. Fitzgibbon Young: “Comeniiis in England.” 1932. 
(2) M. Ornstein: “The Réle of Scientific Societies in the 17th Century.” 1928. 
Literature on Desaguliers and the Academy in the Little Tower Street 
is mentioned in the text. 


Gramophone Progress 


T. L. MacDONALD 


HE past three months have not been marked by any startling 

developments in the gramophone world—unless one is prepared 
to be surprised at the policy of reducing prices in the dance music 
section. There is something far more satisfying than a mere “sensa- 
tion” about the selection before me this time—they are in themselves a 
most attractive collection from the foundations of music. If I take the 
Mozart works first it must be put down mainly to personal taste at the 
moment; but in addition they do form a pretty fair conspectus of a 
genius who insists on remaining modern. First, a quartet, No. 21 or 
K575, which only takes two records, with two movements on each, 
Col. LX337-8. This is the first of his last three; the second movement 
is particularly fine. The players are the Kolisch Quartet, and that is 
that; if one must say something it will be that the recording is not quite 
even. The symphony, K543 in E flat major, is one of the last three 
works in this form, and was composed just two years later, in 1788. It 
is rather overshadowed by its companion, the “Jupiter,” and I think 
has sometimes been regarded as rather tame; but its depths come out 
well in this very fine recording by Walter and the B.B.C. Orchestra 
(H.M.V. DB2258-6o). The overtures, Marriage of Figaro and Seraglio, 
on Polydor CA8187, should be a popular combination; the recording 
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is scarcely so good. Of course, one keeps the best to the end. In this 
case, the last piano concerto, which just comes into the composer’s 
last year, 1788; and with Schnabel at that, in his first gramophone 
excursion outside of Beethoven. Let us say at once that everyone will 
wish him many such excursions. The fascinating thing about the 
Schnabel recordings is the conviction they carry that this is what the 
composer wrote and what he meant to write; it is possible to find little 
things about which a reviewer could show that he has listened to the 
records; but it doesn’t seem worth while. Hear especially the middle 
movement; the three take three, three, and two sides of H.M.V. 
DB2249-52. 

The natural sequence is to the Columbia album containing on 
LX342-6 the Beethoven “Emperor” Concerto with Walter Gieseking. 
It is an excellent set; but why another “Emperor” with Schnabel’s set 
on so many shelves. I have nothing against Gieseking; no one wel- 
comed his early (and inferior) German recordings more keenly when 
they first came over; and here there are points where his version is 
honestly to be preferred; on the whole though I prefer to say that there 
are still gaps in the catalogues for a Gieseking to fill. 

I must take a new paragraph for one of the most genuinely enjoy- 
able sets that have come my way: the Beethoven Serenade op.8 for violin 
(Goldberg), viola (Hindemith), and cello (Feuermann), Col. LX354-6. 
Early Beethoven, certainly, but what about it? Just as much Beethoven 
as the later works, and quite delightful; the sort of thing that makes the 
beginner sit up and yet continues to charm for always; and in passing a 
splendid set for “appreciation.” The form is nearly a suite, in seven 
short movements. For a selection, try the second record. After saying 
so much, it may seem optimistic to add that it contains some of the 
year’s most perfect playing or to comment that Columbia have long 
excelled at this kind of work. Try it and see. How Beethoven developed 
is shown as well as could be wished in the Quartet, No. 15 in A minor, 
which also marks the return of the London String Quartet to the 
gramophone; it must be years since it recorded. This quartet is prob- 
ably best known from its third movement: “(Hymn of Thanksgiving 
for recovery from illness”—a title really due to Beethoven for once; 
it seems that the composition was interrupted by illness in 1825, while 
the fourth movement was originally sketched for the ninth 
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symphony. The first movement is technically of special interest. 
(Col. LX332-6). 

Now back to where I suppose I should have started. We are really 
indebted to Polydor for their Fifth Brandenburg Concerto on 
LY6101-4; this is the real Bach. It is the one in which the harpsichord 
takes an extremely brilliant solo part; and the correct instrument is 
extremely well played and recorded. Also the records complete the set 
of these concertos, a very great achievement; considering that the 
recording is just about the best in the Decca-Polydor series, which is 
still a bit uneven but at its best need not fear any comparison. Along 
with this comes the second Partita for solo violin from H.M.V., 
DB2287-90. This is, of course, the one with the great Chaconne, which 
takes the last four sides; the player is Menuhin, therefore the enormous 
technical difficulties are cleanly surmounted. Yet I find it extremely 
heavy listening; partly because it compels intent listening—could 
anyone treat it otherwise?—and yet partly because one is strained by 
the sheer sense of difficulties even when they are made light of. Either 
you will prefer not to face them—or nothing will keep you from 
them. ... 

Two groups of minor works are not of minor interest and may 
serve valuable educational purposes. Three ten-inch Parlophones con- 
tain movements from Concerti Grossi by the Cologne Chamber 
Orchestra under Abendroth, two from Handel, R1933-4, and one 
from Vivaldi, R1996. What a shame that the promised complete issue 
of the Handel set did not materialise—but that wasn’t Parlophone, 
and these very moderately priced records will serve a useful purpose 
meantime. By the way, there is also a Handel organ concerto on 
Col. LX341, L.S.O. and Sir Hamilton Harty, organist Harold Dauber, 
which can be recommended. My other group is Sir Thomas Beecham’s 
further offerings from Rossini, William Tell on Col. LX339-40, 
Gazza Ladra on 353; if you prefer William Tell, you can’t wish a better 
version; but I recommend the second (“the Thieving Magpie”) and 
like best of all the little Handel fill-ups on the second side of 340. 
While among the overtures, Mendelssohn’s Ruy Blas on H.M.V. 
DB2365 is taken very seriously (Boult and the B.B.C. Orchestra). 
More important are the selections from Franck’s Psyche on Polydor, 
CA8192-3; I find the recording particularly delicate; of course we get 
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less than half the work (and none of the choral episodes) on two records; 
but that is no reason for not encouraging their subsequent addition. 

And what about the moderns? First a contemporary who scarcely 
seems modern—Glazunov in a violin concerto, op. 82, played by 
Heifetz and the London Philharmonic on H.M.V. DB2196-8 with his 
Meditation as fill-up. A good deal of it rather professorial and not 
particularly Russian; and then occasional breaks of both humour and 
spirit to redeem the whole. Then there is a most unusual work by 
Respighi, whose Italian sketch-books in music have perhaps not 
impressed by their permanence. The “Villanella: aria antica,” on 
Parlophone E11263 is an entirely different proposition; a quiet and 
very sincere little piece in the manner of three centuries ago, but not 
in the manner of the antiquarian; I think it should appeal to many 
readers. Further, selections from Prokofiev’s interesting ballet “Chout”’ 
(“the Buffoon,” I believe) on Polydor CA8188-9—quite in Prokofiev’s 
way of pretending that he isn’t being serious when he is. In passing, 
I understand that some new Satie records are available. And that 
brings me to the Delius Society’s first album. I hope that those con- 
cerned with adult education will do their utmost to support this 
especially deserving society. For the hesitation naturally caused by the 
indifferent success of the more ambitious efforts at recorded Delius 
in the past, a hesitation which may have influenced the response to the 
society’s advance appeals, has been entirely dispelled by the records 
themselves. The selection is I think, wise in two senses; the works 
record perfectly; and they will form a splendid introduction to the 
composer. Some might prefer to have one of the later works at once; 
the present set is more likely to lead to a demand for them. The 
orchestral recording has been hailed in several quarters as the best yet; 
it is certainly equal to the best. The principal contents are Paris, 
Eventyr, the Hassan serenade, and the finale of Koanga. The brief 
chorus in the last is the only unsatisfactory feature. 

I take a separate paragraph for Holst’s St. Paul’s suite; this is because 
it was written for the St. Paul’s School orchestra; and the recording of 
it by the Boyd Neel String Orchestra on Decca F5365-6 will suggest it 
to other schools as a suitable work; very clear recording. It will also be 
sufficient to draw attention to the H.M.V. series of four records 
B8268-71 containing illustrations of “Speech Training and Choral 
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Speaking,” made under the supervision of Miss Marjorie Gullan. The 
four records are devoted respectively to Infants, Juniors, Seniors, and 
selections by the London Verse-Speaking Choir. There is a valuable 
descriptive leaflet. The short religious service and address by Rev. 
W. H. Elliott on Columbia DX66o-1 are on the lines of the B.B.C. 
mid-week services. They are considerably more than an attractive 
souvenir; it is regrettable, however, that there are some signs of haste 
in the musical portions of the service. And probably most readers are 
aware that Decca issued under special label the wedding anthem 
“Alleluya” composed for the wedding of the Duke of Kent, and that 
H.M.V. have again been entrusted with the King’s Christmas message; 
proceeds to suitable objects in both cases. 

Of a number of vocal records to hand, special marks go to Parlo- 
phone for a good Tauber (Schubert), ROQ20264, for two sacred pieces 
by Lotte Lehmann on R20265, especially “Where thou goest,” and for 
an addition to the Rosing repertoire on R2015, and to H.M.V. for 
Elisabeth Schumann’s Ave Maria (Schubert) and Bist du bei mir 
(Bach) on DB2291. The most interesting vocal records is, however, 
Col. DB1443 by Parry Jones, of two of the late Peter Warlock’s 
settings: “There is a lady sweet and kind,” and “Take, O take those 
lips away.” It would be unfair not to mention a new contralto, 
Johanna Egli, Parlophone E11260, who should be heard of again; but 
her choice of a Reger composition “An die Hoffnung” leaves me only 
with the hope that her next record will give a better idea of her clearly 
considerable talent. Of three Polydors, Elisabeth Ohms in Wagner’s 
“Dreams” and “Grief” will probably command most attention here 
(CA8191), F. Huni-Micacsek in selections from Mozart’s Don Juan 
appeals to me most (CA8194), and Maria Nemeth curiously combines 
“Turandot” and “The Dead City” on CA8190. 

Piano records are not numerous. Eileen Joyce continues to impress 
on Parlophone, but could surely be entrusted with more important 
works; the Straus serenade on R1965 has been recorded before, and 
before that; the Brahms on E11259 is more interesting. Two Caprices, 
Paganini and Brahms, played by Karl von Schnéberg on Polydor 
POs5111 are still more interesting, but the performance is less satisfying. 
I think I can fully recommend the little organ record by Alfred Sittard, 
PQO5110, which is the only example of its kind this time. 
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Bulletin of the Institute 


The Institute’s Series of Life and Leisure Pamphlets 


No. 2 in this series, Professor Ashby’s Sociological Background of Adult 
Education in Rural Districts, has been an immediate success and was reprinted 
within a week of publication. It won wide and authoritative notice in the 
press, including a leader in The Morning Post; and, at the other end of the 
scale, it also instigated articles in popular magazines—in one case illustrated 
by a picture of a game of darts in a rustic four-ale bar—under such captions 
as “A Halo for Hodge.” Other issues in the series are in preparation. 


The Daily Work of the Institute 


Apart from its major enterprises of inquiry and experiment the Institute’s 
small staff is constantly occupied in the provision of unobtrusive but valuable 
services in adult education. The following, for example, are among the jobs 
it has undertaken within the last few weeks: planned three sessions of an 
international conference on education; prepared an extensive bibliography 
for a semi-educational society; coached a post-graduate student preparing a 
thesis on adult education; organized a protest against the threat to sub- 
standard film and raised a fund to contest a court case on this issue; arranged 
several programmes of visits for people who want to know something of 
what is going on in adult education; procured for a tutor the loan of some 
not readily accessible gramophone records at short call; arranged the pre- 
liminaries for an educational body which wants a summer school in Spain; 
advised several publishers not to flood the educational book market any 
further and recommended the publication of one solitary and invaluable 
book; discouraged innumerable applicants for teaching work and put a 
small number in touch with the most likely sources of employment. 

For these and many similar day-to-day services the Institute makes no 
charge whatever, nor does it discriminate between members and non- 
members. But it does hope to secure an access of fresh support for its work, 
and a greater realization of its readiness and its competence to give advice 
and information. The membership of the Institute has increased by 
70 since last May, and we wish to see a steady rise in that encouraging figure. 


Non-Flam Film: First Round 

The prosecution of the Trustees and others concerned in the exhibition of 

16 mm. sub-standard films at the Boldon Miners’ Hall, took place at Jarrow 

on January 22nd. Home Office fire-experts were among the witnesses for the 

prosecution; but the magistrates dismissed the charges with costs against the 
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police. As an appeal is pending no comment can be made on the case at this 
stage. The Institute collaborated with the National Council for Civil 
Liberties in raising a defence fund. 

Meanwhile, it is reported that the Draft Regulations for the use of sub- 
standard film will shortly be issued by the Home Office. Their proposed 
provisions will be examined with the closest attention by the many societies 
in adult education which have an interest in the use of sub-standard film; and 
a special sub-committee of the Institute Executive is charged with the 
function of scrutinising the draft regulations when they appear. 


The Fourteenth Annual Conference 


The Preliminary Agenda and Arrangements for the next Conference—to be 
held at Cambridge from September 20-23—will soon be issued. The theme 
of the Conference will be “Fourteen to Twenty-One: The Preparation for 
Adult Education”; and the speakers will include Mr. Z. F. Willis, Mr. John 
Jewkes, Dr. F. H. Spencer and Mr. H. C. Emmerson. A special session is 
being included, on “The Place of Residential Colleges in Adult Education.” 


The Scottish Branch of the Institute 


The main interest of the Scottish Branch during the past months has been the 
scheme for the establishment of a Scottish College of Adult Education at 
Newbattle Abbey, which the Marquis of Lothian has generously offered to 
hand over for the purpose if suitable arrangements can be made. The whole 
position is receiving careful consideration, and the fact that (so it is under- 
stood) the Secretary of State for Scotland is interested, leads to the hope that 
the project may shortly be brought to a successful issue. 

The new Adult Education (Scotland) regulations, regarding which the 
Scottish Branch have made representation on more than one occasion, came 
into force on January 1st. Although the financial assistance in respect of 
adult classes remains unaltered, the recognition of adult education (as distinct 
from continuation class work) marks a real advance. 


OUTLINES OF THE LAW OF HOUSING AND PLANNING by J. J. Clarke (Pitman) 
10s. 6d. 

THIS is a thoroughly revised edition of the earlier book. It now includes 

chapters and appendices on Procedure under the Town and Country 

Planning Act of 1932, and on the Model Clauses of 1934. It will be a most 

serviceable handbook not only for students of sociology, but equally for 

members and administrative officers of Local Authorities. 


TALBOT AND GORE 
by Albert Mansbridge, C.H., LL.D. 
EPILOGUE BY THE ARCHBISHOP OF YORK 


“In Dr. Mansbridge’s lifelong work for adult 
education there have been a few leaders in 
Church and State to whom he has been able 
to look for sure sympathy and active help ; 
foremost among these were the two bishops 
he has here gratefully commemorated.”— 
The Times Literary Supplement. 


Finely illustrated in photogravure. 3s. 6d. net. 


A DERBYSHIRE 


TRAGEDY 
by F. C. Boden, author of ‘Miner’ 


** This book should be read by all sorts and 
conditions of men. Its conclusion is about 
the most tragic I have ever read.’’—George 
Lansbury. 7s. 6d. net. 


* Ask your bookseller or librarian—or 
write to Dent’s—for details of a REVIEW 
COMPETITION in connection with this 
remarkable novel. CASH PRIZES, simple 
rules. 
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WAKING WORLD by Olaf Stapledon (Methuen) 7s. 6d. 

THis book offers to the general reader a philosopher’s critical estimate of the 
present condition of the universe, together with his hopes for the future. 
The physical universe is in all probability running down, and the soul of man 
is rushing upon disaster. But there are here and there a few awakened spirits, 
the new salt of the earth, who might, if all went well, succeed in saving 
human society from losing its sanity and its dignity; then the approaching 
end of their world could be viewed by men without disquiet—indeed the 
certainty of utter annihilation would contribute to their experience, while it 
lasted, a pure ecstasy. 

While it is often incisive and striking in detail, the book is as a whole, for 
some reason, curiously unmoving. The writer is unmistakably an idealist 
and an optimist, in the broadest sense of the words. He holds that the uni- 
verse as it is, in spite of appearances, is utterly satisfying and could not be 
bettered; he believes that even in the affairs of human society, lowering as the 
immediate prospects are, the best will triumph in the end; and he assumes 
throughout a complete faith in the all-beneficient power of time—if there is 
anything that to-day we do not understand or cannot achieve, it is because 
the human species is not at present sufficiently developed. And yet, the 
author does not on the whole exhibit the power of the great idealistic writers 
to carry the reader with them to a point at which he really feels as part of his 
being a new understanding and a new hope. 

Perhaps this is partly because he is so much determined to be reasonable. 
He is most impressive when he is abrupt, and almost defiant, in his statement 
of his faith; he often seems to lose effect, rather than to gain it, by his survey 
of other opinions and of the difficulties that he had to consider by the way 
in arriving at his own. Indeed sometimes, as in parts of the chapters on 
science and philosophy, he almost seems to forget that he is expounding a 
burning doctrine and writes as if he was constructing preambles to articles 
for an encyclopedia without tears. 

This slackening of the pace of the writing is almost entirely absent from 
the passages in which the author is speaking of the present ills and future 
hopes of human society. He sees that there are signs, notably in Communism 
and Fascism, that man is ‘awakening’ to a revolt against recent tendencies to 
worship for their undoubted triumphs the economic mechanism and the 
reign of science, narrowly understood. He teaches that science—including 
psychology—can teach us nothing about the ultimate needs and demands 
of the human soul. While it can help us to see clearly what is wrong with 
248 
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the existing order of society, it has no authority to lay down for us the 
type of the commonwealth which our hearts desire. Of this we have know- 
ledge from other sources; and its cardinal principles are freedom and love 
and worship. But no child can be brought up to the full enjoyment of its true 
heritage of freedom or of its capacity for love and worship unless it is born 
and nurtured in a sane order of society, and with the benefit of a sane 
education. These things are possible only on a world-state; so long as we 
have among us the urgent consciousness of nationalism, society is bound to 
be a bad society and education is bound to be bad education. All ‘awakened’ 
people must therefore fight for the destruction of nationality and for the 
establishment of a world-society; and one of our chief weapons in the 
struggle will be an uncompromising pacifism. 

Capitalism too must go; it is as destructive in its effects as nationalism— 
indeed the two go closely together. The economic order of the new world- 
society will be sanely communistic; only, unlike Russia, it will eliminate 
Christianity—as any good society is bound to do, according to the author— 
without crushing or hampering in any way the life of the spirit. But what 
does the life of the spirit involve? First, of course, there is consciousness of 
freedom and self-respect; then there is the common life of a society whose 
members have a true love for one another; and finally there is the exhilaration 
of recognizing that we are not deluding ourselves with any unfounded belief 
that the universe is friendly to us or offers us a crown of immortality— 
we have the ecstasy of contemplating, clear-eyed and calm, the approach of 
our ineluctable doom. 

It would be ungenerous to hold it against the author that he has added 
little fresh force to the assault upon Christianity or to the defence of 
Humanism; for his courageous analysis of his own religious experience is a 
fine piece of philosophical work. And with regard to the basic principles of 
his teaching about social and political problems, most thoughtful readers will 
gladly agree with him. 

C. R. MORRIS 


MODERN EDUCATION: ITS AIMS AND METHODS by T. Raymont (Longmans) 
7s. 6d. 
THIS is a new edition of a book that appeared in 1931 under the title Educa- 
tion. But as this led to confusion with the author’s earlier work, The Principles 
of Education, it has been re-issued with this “more distinctive and self- 
explanatory” title. The change is welcome, for it would be a pity if so 
excellent a book did not become widely known. It is a singularly clear and 
well-informed presentation of modern educational thought, and on the whole 
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the best introduction to the subject both for the layman and the professional 
student. Thus it should be read before, e.g., Sir Percy Nunn’s Data and 
First Principles, a book that the beginner is apt to find difficult on account 
of its profundity and its condensation. 

The new edition contains few changes, and those only minor corrections. 
There is, however, a short but valuable appendix on the Project Method, 
and this may be used as an illustration of the author’s sane attitude towards 
“stunts” in education. This offshoot from Dewey’s theory and practice has 
been run to death in many schools. Because “whole-hearted purpose on the 
part of the pupil” is so valuable in any learning, it has been assumed that all 
necessary knowledge can best be acquired through more or less isolated 
pieces of work, usually carried out corporately and involving a social situa- 
tion. The method has been particularly advocated for young children; but, 
as Mr. Raymont shows, it is not exclusively appropriate to them: on the con- 
trary, it has been found useful (though not under the name project) in adult 
education. “Perhaps,” adds Mr. Raymont (and he might safely have omitted 
the word), “academic teachers have something here to learn from the 
teachers of voluntary adult classes.” The fact is that it is the spirit that mat- 
ters, and not the game of make-believe in which enthusiasts so often embody 
it; to quote Mr. Raymont’s wise words: ““The best service which the project 
method can render to education is to suggest that whole-hearted purpose on 
the part of the pupil should in the greatest possible degree infuse the most 
ordinary of school lessons. The worst service it can render is to generate the 
notion that a certain type of procedure, imitative of adult activities in real 
life, is likely to prove a panacea for all the ills of school life.” 

F. A. CAVENAGH 


MARXISM by J. Middleton Murry and others (Chapman & Hall) 5s. 


THE COMMUNIST ANSWER TO THE WORLD’S NEEDS by Julius F. Hecker, Ph.D. 
(Chapman & Hall) 8s. 6d. 

In the spring of last year ““The Adelphi” arranged a series of four public 
lectures on “Marxism.” These lectures, delivered by Mr. J. Middleton Murry, 
Professor John MacMurray, Mr. N. A. Holdaway and Mr. G. D. H. Cole, 
have now been published in book form. With the exception of Mr. Cole’s, all 
the lectures have been more or less expanded and in addition to his lectures 
on “Man and Society,” Mr. Middleton Murry has written an introductory 
essay on “‘Marxism in General,” as well as an additional chapter on “The 
Political Problem in Britain.” 

A more appropriate heading to these collected essays would have been 
“Marxism as I understand it”; for whilst the book is interesting as an 
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exposition of what Marxism means to the several writers, it cannot in any 
sense be considered an authoritative re-statement of the principles of 
scientific Socialism. In the case of Mr. Middleton Murry, one can but 
wonder what Marx would have said to sentences like this, for instance: 


“T have no doubt at all that if ever a determined party of Marxist 
Socialists comes into being in this country, as I believe it eventually must 
—or there is no hope for us—it must needs be of a quality that will attract 
the very finest metal in the British people: of all classes.” (p. 10.)* 

Or to this: 


“Marxism is the faith of the man incapable of faith: the sceptic’s reli- 
gion: the mysticism of pure action.” (p. 118.) 

It is, of course, unnecessary to dispute anyone’s right to style himself 
“Marxist”; for such disputes are of no practical importance. Marx himself 
lived to see so many expositions and interpretations of his writings by people 
who claimed to speak in his name that, rather than engage in fruitless pole- 
mics with them, he disclaimed that he was himself a ‘‘Marxist’’! But if the 
first of these quotations shows clearly that Mr. Middleton Murry’s under- 
standing of the fundamental class basis of revolutionary Socialism—which 
alone is Marxism, or Marxism is nothing—is suspect, and the second, in so 
far as it means anything definite at all, reveals him as a mystic and not a 
realist, the following paragraph, culled from his essay on “The Political 
Problem in Britain,” leaves the reader gasping with astonishment that its 
author should venture to claim even a “spiritual” affinity with the tenets of 
the men who wrote the “Communist Manifesto”! Listen: 

“Unless the Trade Unions are capable of regarding the cause of the 
unemployed man as veritably their own, the fragile political unity of the 
Labour Movement will not stand the strain of crisis: for unless they see to 
it that the unemployed man can really regard himself as part of the 
organized Labour Movement, they will leave him a prey to the equal and 
mutual heresies of Communism and Fascism.” (p. 205.) 

A critical discussion of Professor MacMurray’s three chapters on “‘Philo- 
sophical Presuppositions” would demand much more space than is here 
available. Reference must, however, be made to his treatment of the very 
difficult problem of “Ideologies.” In his essay ““The Nature and Functions of 
Ideologies,” he says: 

“A consistent dialectical materialism must maintain stoutly that an 
ideology is effective for rational purposes in proportion to its truth, and in 


* Ttalics mine. R. K. 
Italics mine. x. 
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view of its conviction of the unity of thought and practice must be con- 
cerned to establish an ideology which is true.” (p. 62.) 

“Thus, an ideology always expresses ideal conditions, but ideal condi- 
tions within the general possibilities of the situation.” (p. 64.) 


Now, in so far as an ideology “always expresses ideal conditions,” it can 
never be “true”; for the “ideal” and the “true” are, clearly, mutually exclu- 
sive categories. Professor MacMurray’s conception of the nature of ideo- 
logies, as revealed in these sentences, gives rise, however, to reflections of a 
far graver kind but which it is, unfortunately, not possible to do more here 
than simply to indicate the character of by formulating them in question 
form. The first question that suggests itself is this: Is it possible to “establish 
an ideology which is true”? Does not such an aspiration imply a misunder- 
standing of the very essence of an ideology properly so called? And secondly: 
Is it correct that “‘an ideology always expresses ideal conditions”? Does not 
an ideology relate toan intellectualization of the particular social situation ofan 
individual or a group at any given moment of time rather than to a voicing 
of possible desiderata even “within the general possibilities of the situation”? 
These questions, as I have said, cannot be discussed here, and to offer a ready 
answer to them without any preliminary discussion is impossible; may I, 
therefore, refer the curious to the difficult but important work of Professor 
Karl Mannheim, “Ideologie and Utopie” (soon to be available in English), 
where the whole problem of ideologies is thoroughly and penetratingly 
analyzed? 

Mr. Heldaway’s essays on “The Economic Basis” contain much close 
reasoning and will not evoke serious criticism even from the careful reader, 
but the best and by far the most lucid essay in the book is Mr. Cole’s on 
“Marxism and the World Situation To-day.” Mr. Cole rightly stresses the 
importance of the growth of a “new” middle class, composed of small 
investors and black-coated workers, and discusses the relevance of this 
factor, which Marx could not in his day be aware of, to the present world 
situation. He has also restated the reasons why, in his view and that of many 
others, also, Socialism in this country cannot be achieved by “revolutionary” 
means. One may disagree wholeheartedly with these reasons, but nobody 
will deny that they are set forth in a trenchant and in as nearly convincing a 
way as they possibly can be. On this question, one can do no more than say, 
with Rosa Luxemburg, “But what is to be done? Let everyone say what 
he deems to be true, and may the truth itself be commended unto God.” 

Of a very different character is Dr. Hecker’s book. It is a sequel to his 
well-known book “Moscow Dialogues,” and consists of twenty dis- 
cussions, in dialogue form, on topics of contemporary interest. The Chairman 
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of the group of English visitors to Moscow is, again, the Canon of X 
and Socratov once more the person from whom the Communist answer to 
the questions raised is sought; these questions cover a very wide field, ranging 
from the “Present World Situation,” via monetary problems, the Douglas 
theory, Technocracy, Planning under Socialism and Capitalism, World 
Peace, Fascism, etc., to the Communist Cultural Revolution, the place of the 
individual in a Communist Society and the problem of Social Incentives in 
such a society. Each dialogue is a self-contained whole, but Dr. Hecker has 
so planned their sequence that the one leads naturally on to the other. It 
would be difficult to name another book in which present-day issues are 
examined in more lucid and vivid a form than they are in this; and Dr. 
Hecker is surely to be congratulated on the almost inimitable impartiality 
with which he succeeds in presenting conflicting points of view. None of his 
imaginary characters—priest, revolutionary, socialist, Labour M.P., Liberal 
Economist and Nationalist (really Fascist)—can really be taken exception to 
by their respective representatives in real life. It is a delightful book to read 
and keep. 

RICHARD KRAMMER 


STABILIZED MONEY by Irving Fisher (Allen & Unwin) tos. 6d. 

PROFESSOR IRVING FISHER has long been known on both sides of the Atlantic 
for his enthusiastic advocacy of monetary stabilization. He believes that it is 
the unstable purchasing power of monetary units in which lies the principal 
explanation of recurring industrial depressions; that if we could but be 
reasonably confident that the pound, the dollar and the rest of them would 
buy as much and no more to-day as yesterday, and to-morrow as to-day, 
then we might set out on an upward slope of prosperity which would con- 
tinue rising for ever. And what is more, Professor Fisher also believes that 
the stabilization of money is technically a quite practicable aim even with 
the banking machinery of to-day. 

In this latest book the author marshals an impressive array of testimony 
from those who share his views in greater or less degree. The range of these 
reaches from the Greek Lycurgus in the ninth century B.c. down to President 
Roosevelt. We learn how the conception of stable money has penetrated 
gradually from the academic to the financial and political world, and how 
even the trusting public is at last beginning to realize that it can be, and is, 
cheated by the use of a monetary measure liable to arbitrary fluctuations. 

Some of the most interesting material presented in the book relates to the 
policies and attitudes of the American Federal Reserve authorities during the 
period of comparative stability and prosperity of 1924-9. The impression 
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left upon the reader by the reports and speeches quoted is that influential 
bankers take an extremely modest view of their own powers, are full of 
anxiety lest the public should be led to believe that they can do more than they 
can, and are absolutely certain that the one thing needful is that they should 
be left free to experiment quietly and cautiously in their own way, undis- 
turbed by interference from well-intentioned Parliaments and Congresses. 
The book also contains a valuable discussion of the recent attempted 
monetary stabilization in Sweden, of which the English-speaking reader does 
not hear as much as could be wished. There is, however, one large omission 
which is most disappointing, not least to the author’s many admirers. No 
attempt is made to meet the radical criticism of the whole policy of stabiliza- 
tion, which, under the combined influence of Austrian and English 
economists is gaining such widespread acceptance. Professor Irving Fisher 
cannot be ignorant of the views of these critics, and indeed he duly includes 
some of their works in his bibliography. But no attempt whatever is made 

to stand up to them in the text. Will he please deal with them in his next? 
BARBARA WOOTTON 


THE ART OF THE LoGos by J. A. K. Thomson (Allen & Unwin) 7s. 6d. 
WHEN this book came for review I was tempted to return it, saying that the 
only Greek word I knew was Hubris; and although I am glad I didn’t, I can 
only give the opinion of an ordinary, uninstructed reader—which, I sup- 
pose, is what the Editors wanted me to do. 

The Art of the Logos deals with the traditional short story (Logos) of the 
Greeks; more particularly it deals with Herodotus, the last of the story- 
tellers, and his handling of the Logoi. There are three sections. The first is 
mainly classificatory, and contains a dozen or so of the stories, very pleas- 
antly translated. The second—“The Spirit of the Logos” —gives its context 
in Greek life, its social and moral implications. The third is concerned wtih 
Herodotus as a conscious artist. There is interesting material throughout for 
the student of history, of mythology and comparative religion, and Mr. 
Thomson’s account of the development of the Logoi and of their implicit 
morality suggests a valuable comparison with later forms of popular litera- 
ture, oral and written (e.g. the Scottish ballads or Elizabethan drama). But 
apart from the translations, I found the middle section the most interesting. 
One of the things which “our helpless, presumptuous, newspaper-reading 
public” finds hardest to understand is the value of tradition (“The means by 
which the vitality of the past enriches the life of the present”—if Mr. Eliot 
may be brought to reinforce Lawrence). The Logoi embodied a traditional 
morality—traditional ways of feeling and thinking—and in this section Mr. 
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The Search for Truth 


By ERIC T. BELL. 7s. 6d. “I think that the matter 
of Professor Bell’s book is important and its general effect 
is salutary.”—C. E. M. Joab, Spectator. 


** A marvellous achievement . . . so lucid that it is no effort 
to follow the argument . . . so amusingly written that it 
does not pall for a moment.” —Teacher’s World. 


The Treaty of Versailles 
and After 


By Lord RIDDELL, Sir NORMAN ANGELL, Prof. C. K. 
WEBSTER, A. J. TOYNBEE and Others. 5s. “An 
admirable popular handbook to the intended settlement of 
1919 and to the position which has been reached to-day 
after 15 years’ spasmodic efforts sometimes to apply it, and 
sometimes to modify it.” —Headway. 


Thomson does help to make plain what a living tradition is: “In this country 
at any rate hardly anyone is now uneducated, and almost everybody is out of 
touch with tradition. . . . Early men took pleasure in tradition for its own 
sake, but their chief reason for preserving it was that they needed it.” The 
Classics master who is also alive to his own time will find in this quotation 
suggestions for half a dozen essays more profitable to his pupils than the 
usual grind. One way of indicating the value of the book is to say that it is 
rich in such suggestions. “‘. .. the popular press, which is what contemporary 
civilization has evolved to take the place in many ways of the ancient Story 
Tellers.” —In what ways does the modern popular press take the place of the 
Logoi? And how does it emerge from the comparison? Of course the book 
has more than a pedagogic usefulness, but I hope that these quotations will 
show that it can be read with pleasure and profit by the non-specialist 
reader. 
Some idea of the quality of the translations may be had from this fable 
from Herodotus, which perhaps points a contemporary moral: 
When Darius was king he summoned the Greeks who were at his court 


and asked them for what price they would consent to eat their fathers 
when they died; but they said that not for any sum would they do this. 
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After that Darius summoned the Indian folk called Callatiae, who devour 
their parents, and asked them before the Greeks, who understood what was 
said through an interpreter, for what they would agree to burn their fathers 
with fire when they died; but they let out a great cry and bade him hold his 
peace. These, you see, are their customs, and Pindar seems to me to be 
right where in his poesy he has said that custom is lord of all. 

L. C. KNIGHTS 


THE SOCIOLOGICAL BACKGROUND OF ADULT EDUCATION IN RURAL DISTRICTS 
by Professor A. W. Ashby. Life and Leisure Pamphlets, No. 2. (British 
Institute of Adult Education) 7d. (post free). 

THIS is a stimulating and important pamphlet; the student of rural conditions 
will find indications of many avenues of research; the tutor, launched into 
rural work, will find here a sound statement of the conditions within which 
he must work, and the legislator will discover useful material and valid 
suggestions on the future of the countryside. This essay is authoritative and 
provocative; there is the same painstaking research behind these 26 pages 
as has characterized all the work of Professor Ashby, and a comprehension 
of rural life that enables him to evaluate his material widely. 

In spite of an active Ministry of Agriculture, Professor Ashby’s statement 
is true: “Agriculture is a politically subordinate industry,” and marketing 
schemes can never adequately contribute to the rebuilding of the rural life of 
the country until the basic problems of land ownership are studied scientific- 
ally with a view to the official utilization of the soil. On the other hand, the 
amount of research undertaken into the practical problems of agriculture is 
immense compared with the woefully inadequate amount of time and money 
expended on research in rural sociology; and such accredited research as has 
been undertaken often lies buried in manuscript form for want of a publisher 
(one such manuscript quoted in this booklet). There has recently, of course, 
been a fashion in literary descriptions of rural life, but, valid and interesting 
as these are, they cannot be considered an adequate basis for action. Until the 
same sympathetic, realistic and authoritative research as is manifest in this 
pamphlet is brought to bear on these problems our actions will be spasmodic, 
casual and inefficient. 

This is equally true of the extension of Adult Education into the village. 
“Article II” has placed many tutor-organizers in rural areas, but in many cases 
they are little more than peripatetic lectures. “The main immediate task and 
purpose of Adult Education in rural areas is that of extending the intellectual 
life of all the persons it can get inside its lectures and class rooms.” The test, 
however, is what happens after the lecturer has gone. More lectures? To 
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what end? Adult Education, if it is worth while, will affect the life of the 
community, and of the individual, and as such “will be to some degree in 
conflict with prevailing ideas of what ought to be in agriculture and rural 
society.” Successful and extensive Adult Education is almost certain to 
“strengthen the tendency to demand a higher standard of living. . . .” 

Whatever particular interpretation is put on these phrases from this 
pamphlet must depend on the social outlook of the reader; but a knowledge 
of the countryside would eliminate propaganda, as a possible interpretation. 
It may mean, however, that Adult Education in a rural area must be con- 
cerned not with information, but knowledge. “Knowledge is not exactly 
transferable from one person to another, although information is largely 
transferable. The extension and development of knowledge is largely a group 
activity.” Group activity does imply a way of life (abeunt studia in mores); 
and we have abundant evidence of radical changes in individual lives through 
such educational work. ““A way of life cannot be transferred from one 
person to another. The making of a general pattern of a way of life is 
certainly group activity.” 

This pamphlet raises therefore the important problem of the social pur- 
pose and development of Adult Education, and there is a significant shifting 
of opinion on this issue. Recently Bishop Temple has asserted the need for a 
broadening of the conception held by the Workers’ Educational Association, 
and Professor Tawney’s speech at Manchester in November made significant 
suggestions toward this problem. The universities remain silent; even the 
newer universities serving a rural area seem without any considered policy 
towards their own area other than a modification of methods devised for 
urban communities. It is significant that Professor Ashby never once men- 
tions the Universities in this pamphlet. Perhaps later on we may hope for a 


pamphlet on “‘The University and the Countryside.” 
F. G. T. 


THE LOCAL GOVERNMENT OF THE UNITED KINGDOM AND THE IRISH FREE 
staTE By J. J. Clarke (Pitman) 12s. 6d. 

MR. CLARKE’S encyclopedic study of local government has just been re-issued 
in a ninth edition. The passing of the Local Government Act of 1933, which 
came into operation last June, has involved considerable changes in local 
government, and this latest edition of a book which has for twelve years 
been unrivalled in its own field will be found as up to date and authoritative 
as ever. The abridged edition, Outlines of Local Government, has also been 
re-issued and altered in the light of the New Act and is again published 
at the price of 5s. 
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MORALS AND POLITIcs by £. F. Carritt (Oxford University Press) 6s. 


IN this scholarly, clear, closely reasoned, and even subtle study, the author’s 
main purpose is “‘to show in the first place that no tenable political philosophy 
can deny the reality of obligations and responsibilities, and secondarily, that 
an obligation to obey the laws of our State is not a special obligation, but 
only derivative from and dependent on obligations to our fellow 
men.” 

In his emphasis on obligations to our fellows, rather than to the State, 
Mr. Carritt is on the side of T. H. Green and opposed to Hegel and Bosan- 
quet. In his claim that obligation is obligation and not self-interest—whether 
the self to be satisfied by our commendable, because satisfying, action, be 
our particular self (as with Hobbes, Spinoza and Hume), or our larger self 
(of the State, as with Hegel and Bosanquet; of Humanity, as sometimes with 
Bosanquet ; of Universal Spirit, as with T. H. Green)—Carritt would 
acknowledge derivation from Locke and Kant. Thus, I owe duties to my 
fellows not because their pleasure is mine, nor because there is a general good 
for us all which may be achieved by one only as it is sought and achieved 
by the rest, but simply because duty is duty. And for the reason that obliga- 
tion is something ultimate, Hobbes, Locke, Hume, Spinoza, and Rousseau 
were variously wrong in seeking to base it on a social contract: it is the 
foundation of society and not its product. Finally, if there is to be sense in 
distinguishing what I ought and am under an obligation to do, from what 
I do actually do, it cannot be sensible to regard human history as inevitable 
and completely determined—whether according to the dialectic of Hegelian 
idealism, or according to the dialectic of Marxian materialism. 

The book is divided into two parts. The first and longer part considers 
the theories of obligation “from Hobbes and Spinoza to Marx and Bosan- 
quet” with a view to showing “‘that all attempts to explain this recognition 
of political obligations in terms of something else lead to confusion, self- 
contradiction, and the evident misdescription of facts which we cannot 
doubt.” In the second part there is a brief statement of the positive beliefs to 
which the author thinks himself committed by his criticisms in the first 
part. 

A Tutorial Class in Political Philosophy might well use Mr. Carritt’s 
new book as a stimulus and guide to its discussions. Though the argument 
may seem inconclusive and academic, not too intimate with the hungers and 
hatreds of modern Europe and Asia, it should provoke hard thought on a 
basic problem which cannot be resolved by mere shouting and feeling in 
the blood. 

M. KAYE 
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DOUGLAS FALLACIES by JoHNn Lewis, 
B.Sc., Ph.D. 3s. 6d. net. 

A short, concise analysis of the Douglas proposals 

from a Socialist angle. Avoids technical terms and 

formulae. ‘‘An extremely trenchant criticism.”’— 

Financial Times. 


BOLSHEVISM, FASCISM AND THE 
LIBERAL-DEMOCRATIC STATE by 
Maurice PARMELEE. I[5s. net. 


“‘His attitude is impartial while his method of 
approach is always searching and many-sided, and 
his judgments balanced . . . enlightening and 
helpful.”’—Havelock Ellis. 


Please write for List ‘* Soc.’’ 
CHAPMAN & HALL, Ltd., 11 Henrietta Street, W.C.2 


THE YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION, 1935. Edited by Lord Eustace Percy, Sir 

Percy Nunn, and Professor Dover Wilson (Evans Brothers) 35s. 
THE YEARBOOK OF EDUCATION, 1935, takes the same wide sweep of 
educational progress to which previous issues have accustomed its readers. 
On this occasion certain new features reflect the change of directorship 
under which the new volume is put forth. An undertaking of such ambitious 
comprehensiveness and of such multifarious interest, was felt to be a larger 
task than an editor, however able and well-informed, could discharge alone. 
No member of the British Institute would care to question Lord Eustace 
Percy’s amplitude of knowledge and experience, and if he has felt it desirable 
to associate the Institute of Education with himself in this production, it 
must be for a very good cause. 

The effect of this new combination is seen in the prominence given to 
colonial educational problems, and in the considerable space allotted to 
discussions of various aspects of psychological enquiry. Although the 
latter papers, with a single exception, deal with children, the tutor of adult 
students will not fail to find much that is of service to him in Mrs. Susan 
Isaacs’ exposition of recent developments in child study. The one article 
which treats of adults has little reference to present-day practice as it is 
concerned with an examination of the experience gained in dealing with 
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abnormal adults. Here it is suggested that all first offenders should be 
submitted to a psychological examination. This might have an important 
bearing on the work of those who teach in prisons. 

There are three papers which will appeal directly to students of adult 
education. The chief of them is an ample statement by Sir Percy Watkins 
of the development of Adult Education in South Wales. It is written in 
a spirit of lively sympathy, and with a full appreciation of the needs of the 
times. It is a very encouraging record of progressive co-ordination of effort, 
though it is a matter for regret that the largest Local Education Authority of 
the area still holds aloof. The scheme envisaged by Sir Percy is not wanting 
in boldness, and looks forward to an annual expenditure of £40,000 in this 
district, the major portion of which would go to the support of settlements. 

What these settlements» are expected to achieve is admirably set forth 
by Mr. William Noble in his paper on Maes-yr-Haf, as a centre of Adult 
Education. A useful pendant to this is Mr. Valentine Bell’s article on courses 
of Instruction for Unemployed Boys and Girls, a question which vitally 
affects the work of the adult educationist. 

Overseas there is progress in Adult Education. The recent symposium 
in Toronto with its good augury for the formation of an effective Dominion 
Association of Adult Education is noted, and there is an all too brief allusion 
to the notable success of the work undertaken by the St. Francis Xavier 
College in Nova Scotia. A. E. TWENTYMAN 


How and Why 
The How and Why Series published by A. and C. Black at half-a-crown 
each is one which ought to be popular in many kinds of adult class. They are 
designed for those of any age who are beginners, and they are written 
expressly to stimulate further investigation of the subject which they intro- 
duce. Among recent additions to the series there are for example two 
volumes which could not be bettered for the use of W.E.A. one-year classes 
or for general English courses in evening institutes. The first is Gerald 
Bullett’s The Story of English Literature. It offers no tedious chronology, but 
rather a stimulating survey of the range and variety of literature. It selects 
the major events in English literature, shows their relation to their times, and 
explains what each event was contributing to the shape and substance of 
literature. The second is Words in the Making by G. H. Vallins, an excursion 
into the growth of language which manages to be as diverting as it is 
authoritative. Both these will be ideal material for the more elementary kind 
of adult class. Two other new issues in the series are The Romans by Jack 
Lindsay, and The Progress of Early Man. At 2s. 6d. each these enterprising 
books should do very well, and they deserve to. 
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ADULT EDUCATION IN PRACTICE. Edited by Robert Peers (Macmillan) 7s. 6d. 

1T 1s difficult for one who has worked for many years as a W.E.A. tutor to 
assess the worth of this book, for it covers ground which is far too familiar 
to him. It describes the types of courses and classes which are available 
under this or that regulation; it differentiates the scope of the various 
providing bodies; it descants upon methods of teaching, techniques of 
pioneering work, sources of book-supply and so on. And it is reinforced 
by a set of appendices on adult regulations and facilities. This assembly of 
information will be welcome to those who are comparative newcomers to 
adult education, for it gives a concise and accurate account of what the tutor 
and administrator should know. As a revision of the old Tutors’ Manual 
this is a useful and timely publication. Yet it still leaves the Tutors’ Associa- 
tion with the opportunity of doing something more valuable. The territory 
of adult education is an expanding one; new colonies of interest are being 
developed on what were its old frontiers of voluntary provision. There is, 
for example, the significant participation of the L.E.A.’s in adult work ; 
there is the advent of the social and esthetic societies which are carrying out 
as sound an educational job as anyone. Adult education is a world which is 
taking new shape from the discovery of new archipelagos of leisure interests ; 
yet the sketch of it which this book gives is like one of those maps which 
finish somewhere near the traditional pillars of Hercules. If it were not for 
the comprehensive title of the book this criticism might not be valid; but 
the choice of such a caption as Adult Education in Practice carries with it 
the obligation to describe other varieties of adult education beyond the 
traditional ones of W.E.A. and Extra-Mural provision. 

There is too another deficiency which manifests itself in this collection 
of essays. The authors have been content to be factual rather than critical. 
Some of them evidently had no choice, but others missed the chance to 
provoke some overdue discussion on such topics as adult scholarships or the 
lack of differentiation in what passes as Tutorial Class work. There are 
occasions when the book gets down to these delicate and vital issues. Thus, 
in his chapter on the adult student, Professor Peers takes us out of the barren 
factual regions into a domain of human values and gives an excellent analysis 
of the problems which are fundamental in trying to teach wage-earning 
adults. Mr. Rich follows the same penetrating line in this discussion of 
teaching methods; but, for the rest, the book is too satisfied to ring the 
familiar changes on the same old bells. 

The vigour of these comments may be unjust to the collaborators in the 
book. They may well be the first to recognize the limitations of their work; 
and there may have been sufficient reasons why they could not undertake 
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a more searching survey of adult education. A revised Tutors’ Manual is a 
necessary and valuable guide to a particular kind of adult education; and the 
present revision is so reliable and so handy that it will give every W.E.A. 
tutor and administrator the justification for burning all the odds and ends of 
pamphlets and memoranda which litter his reference shelves and for relying 
upon this compendious handbook for information and guidance. But we 
hope the Tutors’ Association will go further. There still needs to be done 
an assessment of all the activity which nowadays comes under the big 
umbrella of adult education; and there still need to be tackled many problems 
which are as vital as they may be inconvenient. We hope that the Tutors’ 
Association, whose members are singularly well-equipped for such a critical 
survey, will make this their next symposium. 


WOMEN NOVELISTS FROM FANNY BURNEY TO GEORGE ELIOT by Muriel 
Masefield (University Extension Library) (Nicholson and Watson) 
4s. 6d. 

IT WAS 1778 when Johnson, overjoyed and paternal, sat down beside “dear 

little Burney” to congratulate her on the anonymous Evelina which had 

taken London and Bath by storm. In 1876 Daniel Deronda appeared, the 
last and worst novel of George Eliot. Thus Mrs. Masefield’s book covers 

a century of English life. Her aim has been to illustrate the social history 

of the period, of which her subjects presented an “incomparable panorama” 

in their books, as well as to trace the development of the English novel of 
manners. Her method suggests the growing pre-occupation of middle-class 

England, and, of course, especially of women, with intellectual and religious 

problems. Fanny’s witty, elegant eighteenth-century ball-rooms and Jane 

Austen’s cool, delicately ironical survey of the artificialities of country 

society are succeeded by the emotional intensity of the Brontés; Charlotte 

Yonge suggests the religious idealism of the Oxford Movement, and George 

Eliot the intellectual stresses of adjustment to the scientific and philosophical 

revolutions of Darwin and Herbert Spencer. To call the picture a progress 

from belle to blue-stocking would be to ignore George Eliot’s warm 
humanity, which will survive her theories. 

Mrs. Masefield is, therefore, careful to adopt a biographical method, but 
she avoids confusion by arranging the lives and the critical study of her 
novelists in successive chapters. In both departments of her task Mrs. 
Masefield is very successful; she has a gift of rapid and lucid summary of 
evidence on controversial matters, as for example, Branwell Bronte’s share 
in Wuthering Heights, which seems to be gaining acceptance. The account 
of Maria Edgeworth’s home and upbringing is especially interesting and 
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well told. Mrs. Masefield is perhaps concerned to consider all possible 
accusations against Jane Austen, who to so many is perfect and without 
a peer; the defence is reasoned and eloquent, but there is possibly a touch of 
restraint in Mrs. Masefield’s references to the idolatry of the true “Janeite.” 
Perhaps few critics would admit that Jane was, like most satirists, funda- 
mentally an idealist, as much out of place in her surroundings as Swift in 
his. But, unlike Swift, she declined to excite herself about the matter. 

Mrs. Masefield’s minor novelists are interesting, for instance, Anne 
Bronte. Probably few readers will even have heard of the two stories of the 
Hon. Emily Eden. Charlotte Yonge is treated with unexpected appreciation 
and seriousness, perhaps because of Mrs. Masefield’s secondary motif of 
social history. We should have welcomed a fuller treatment of George 
Eliot, but Mrs. Masefield does not omit to mention the supreme quality, 
the “power of showing a character in growth.” George Eliot shared that 
power with Shakespeare. Felix Holt and Daniel Deronda were poor books; 
but is there another English novelist between Jane Austen and George 
Meredith to whom one can confidently point as author of five books as 
great as Adam Bede, The Mill on the Floss, Silas Marner, Romola and 
Middlemarch? 

A. E. D.=S. 


CRISIS GOVERNMENT by Lindsay Rogers (Allen & Unwin) 5s. 

“WHEN certain interests clash so sharply that reconciliation and arbitration 
are impossible, we have extraordinary regimes which are based on force, and 
which either discard parliamentary institutions or relegate them to the limbo 
of gesture instead of gestion. The other solution is for representative institu- 
tions to justify themselves by permitting the leadership which an emergency 
requires” (page 117). In these sentences is contained the essence of Professor 
Rogers’ book. Crises are times of war or times when “capitalist systems 
tremble and need governmental support.” At such periods strong and 
resolute steering is essential if the Ship of State is not to founder. Is it true 
that democracies have proved unable to weather political and economic 
storms and have thus, by their own incapacity, justified dictatorial rule? 
Professor Rogers’ answer is a qualified “no.” Parliamentary government, he 
argues, has broken down only where it never had a chance to function 
under favourable conditions, and dictators can only sway peoples who have 
had inadequate or no experience in self-government. Where, as in England, 
France and the United States, the traditions of liberalism have struck deep 
roots, representative institutions have hitherto always shown sufficient 
elasticity to allow of strong government, when such was called for, without 
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thereby endangering the foundations of democracy. But this has been so 
either because there was substantial agreement on fundamental questions— 
as in time of war—or because, in cases of conflict between groups within the 
State, compromise has been possible or those in the minority have been 
willing to abide by the decision of the State. It is to the fulfilment, so far, 
of these vital conditions that we owe the preservation of our democratic 
institutions, for “when individuals or groups refuse peaceably to lose, 
constitutional government breaks down” (page 31). Turning in the pen- 
ultimate chapter to a discussion of inter-governmental relations, the author 
attributes the failure of many international conferences since 1918 to the rule 
of unanimity, and he has some pertinent suggestions to offer for improving 
the technique of arranging such conferences. 

Professor Rogers’ exaggerated regard for the external forms of govern- 
ment is, perhaps, responsible for his very scant inquiry into its economic 
basis and social functions. Had he, for instance, paused to examine the 
nature of the State in terms of political as distinct from legal theory, he could 
hardly have argued that “the State is always entitled to a presumption that 
its decision, which will avoid chaos, should prevail against the objections of 
an individual or even a group” (page 31). For this is to postulate that the 
State itself is outside the arena of conflict and that it therefore assumes the 
réle of a neutral arbiter between contending classes in society. Yet Professor 
Rogers’ admission on the same page that “the cleavage now is between those 
who have and those who have not,” coupled with his statement, already 
quoted, that “when capitalist systems tremble” they invoke the assistance of 
government, is surely ample refutation of the proposition that, in marginal 
situations, the State acts as a disinterested, impartial judge. 

Again, there is the demarcation between “extraordinary” and “‘constitu- 
tional” regimes. The cardinal point on which this division rests, appears to 
be that “extraordinary regimes,” unlike “constitutional government,” are 
based on force; and that, since “the only lasting basis of government is con- 
sent,” those regimes are essentially ephemeral. Now this, clearly, implies two 
things. First, that constitutional government—which throughout the book 
means parliamentary or congressional, democratic government—is not 
ultimately founded on force. Secondly, that there is something—call it 
“consent,” if you like—which lends to constitutional government the 
character of permanency. It is unnecessary here to expatiate on the untenable- 
ness of these propositions, the more so as Professor Rogers himself would 
most improbably subscribe to them. But it is germane to observe that they 
are typical of the results that flow fron a purely formalistic and static ap- 
proach to political problems. This approach also explains Professor Rogers’ 
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lament that “there is, unhappily, no modern manual of political tactics” 
(p. 106). The lack of such a manual, however, is due not to the lack of 
imagination or mental torpor of political philosophers or politicians but to 
the very nature of politics itself, which deals with that sphere of social life 
in which everything is in a condition of flux, a “state of becoming,” and 
where, therefore, not even a tentative vade-mecum of “‘political tactics” can 
serve as a guide to political action. But this argument broaches on the 
problem of the unity of theory and practice, into which we cannot inquire 
here. 

The critical reader of Crisis Government will also find a number of bones 
to pick with Professor Rogers’ views on the functioning of the Weimar 
Constitution, the achievements of Fascism in Italy, his remarks on the Com- 
munist regime in Russia, etc. To those, therefore, who do not expect an 
author to relieve them of the obligation to use their mental faculties, this 
book can be cordially commended. 

RICHARD KRAMMER 


THE PROGRESS OF SCIENCE by J. G. Crowther (Kegan Paul) 12s. 6d. 


IN THIS volume Mr. Crowther discusses with obvious competence a wide 
range of scientific subjects, from the work now in progress on atomic 
structure at Cambridge under Rutherford, and at Copenhagen under Bohr 
and Heisenberg, to the modern theory of biological inheritance and the 
treatment of pernicious anemia. 

The author has a unique position among scientific popularizers. Most 
writers of science for the lay public are themselves scientific workers, who 
on occasion temporarily forsake their native rarefied atmosphere to tell 
ordinary folk what they are doing and what they think it is all about. 

Mr. Crowther is not a scientific worker, but a journalist with a scientific 
training. He has made it his special concern to interpret science to the lay 
public, and in this book he takes us right up to the frontiers of research. 
Moreover, he is the looker-on who proverbially sees most of the game. 
His range is prodigious, and unlike the specialized scientific man he gets 
science into perspective for us as part of modern life. 

The more obvious reactions of science on human society are almost 
common knowledge to-day. Mr. Crowther exposes much more subtle 
interactions, showing how the structure of competitive capitalism determines 
the kind of scientific problem which can be hopefully attacked, why our 
forefathers mistook natural selection for the essential truth about evolution, 
why continuous natural processes had an unusual chance of being 
appreciated during the nineteenth century whereas discontinuous and 
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catastrophic processes are emphasized to-day, and why the Victorians bolted 
with Francis Galton’s very provisional ideas. 

In no respect is his unusually wide treatment of the scientific movement 
more welcome than in his handling of the modern recrudescence of 
mysticism and irrationalism in physics. The prestige of Jeans and Eddington 
has given world-wide currency to the idea that physical science has “gone 
all pious” in consequence of Heisenberg’s discovery of the “uncertainty 
principle.” Most physicists are more than a little ashamed of the use which 
has been made of this principle by persons with theological axes to grind, 
and scientific men generally will applaud Mr. Crowther’s sane treatment of 
the issues involved. 

His rather cavalier treatment of the niceties of English style is the only 
defect of a really valuable book. 

LOUIS ANDERSON FENN 


THE ECONOMIC HISTORY OF SCOTLAND by Miss I. F. Grant (Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 5s. 


THIs is the second to appear of the projected series, The Economic History 
of Great Britain, edited by Principal J. F. Rees of Cardiff. Like its prede- 
cessor, Dr. Redford’s study of the “Industrial Revolution” period, the 
volume justifies the promise “to present the results of recent research in 
a handy form.” Principal Rees, who during his Edinburgh lectureship in 
the subject did so much to promote its study in Scotland, contributes 
a useful introductory note and bibliography. 

As was inevitable, the earlier part is largely a condensation of Miss 
Grant’s own monumental work The Social and Economic Development of 
Scotland before 1603. The perhaps disproportionately short resumé of the 
Industrial Age depends a good deal on Dr. Hamilton’s recent volume, supple- 
mented by the mid-Victorian survey of the Industries of Scotland by David 
Bremner. More use might have been made of Mr. Thomas Johnston’s 
History of the Working Classes in Scotland—despite its faults in presentation, 
much the most substantial account of the economic life of nineteenth- 
century Scotland yet published. The Scottish Educational Journal, Scotsman, 
and Glasgow Herald, have latterly given space to articles bearing on Scottish 
economic history; from these Miss Grant might have obtained serviceable 
data on some aspects. 

Of the earlier and major part of the volume, criticism is almost impossible 
and praise superfluous; in the fourth and modern section, a few small 
points may be raised. 

The patriarchal organization of coal mining, demonstrated by Professor 
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THE WEB OF THOUGHT & ACTION 


An Experiment in Philosophy 


by Prof. H. Levy and Others 

“Levy is to be congratulated on the skill with which he conducts the 
dialogues .. . there are very few amongst us who could fail to profit by 
reading it.”—Clare Market Review. 

“Intelligent men and women will delight in the stimulating diet this 
work offers.”—Edinburgh Evening News. 7s. 6d. net 


PROBLEMS OF DESTINY 


by Wm. Romaine Paterson 

In this work the author has set down, in a style which is a delight in 
itself, the rare fruit of long reflections on the problems of life and happiness 
which vex the hearts of all thinking men and women. A book to be 


read and re-read. 7s. 6d. net 
THE RIDDLE OF THE UNIVERSE 
TO-DAY 
by Joseph McCabe 

‘* It is learned, lucid, and well documented . . . a serious contribution 


to good thinking at a time of much mental muddle, false reasoning, 
and absurd dogmatism. And a very successful contribution, too.”— 
Sheffield Independent. 5s. net 


WATTS & CO. 
JOHNSON’S COURT - FLEET STREET - LONDON - E.C4 


J. U. Nef, is not indicated, nor are the methods of housing enterprise, 
paternalist and speculative, which produced the conditions deplored on 
Pp- 273-275, described. The section on Trade Unionism is particularly 
inadequate. Alexander Campbell, for two generations the outstanding 
figure of Scottish Labour, is not mentioned; Alexander Macdonald’s long 
efforts to organize the miners are only hinted at (p. 279). The fragmentary 
history of the building trades has been reconstructed by Mr. R. W. Postgate 
(who is cited in a footnote (p. 280) ); the railwaymen were long rent by 
a feud between the A.S.R.S. and a Scottish Union (i.); Edinburgh and 
Glasgow both had “‘Trades’ Councils” prior to 1860 (p. 279). The Scottish 
Co-operative Movement is not entirely without “any distinctively Scots 
features” (p. 281), and has been very fully chronicled by Sir William 
Maxwell. 

Miss Grant does not enter much into the burning questions of Scottish 
history, but seems implicitly to discount the “economic interpretations” 
rashly attempted by some modern political historians of such phenomena 
as the Reformation, the Covenanting struggle, and the Jacobite revolts. 
Her very classification of material, which ignores the cleavage, repudiates 
the exaggerated importance attached to the former by rival partisans; 
neither in organization of production, distribution of wealth nor social 
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policy did it mark an epoch in Scottish development. New light has recently 
been thrown on its economic aspects by two important works, Dr. Coulton’s 
Rhind lectures which expound the facts regarding the medieval church, 
and the brilliant criticism of the Weber theory by H. M. Robertson. 

The study of modern Scottish history remains in a backward state, 
although the economic and social factors of later periods transcend in 
importance for the citizen of to-day the dynastic intrigues and ecclesiastical 
controversies with which native historians are still largely preoccupied. 
Hence the materials are not available for a definitive presentation of its 
economic development; of such phases as have been explored, Miss Grant 
gives a reliable and readable outline. To quote the editor’s concluding 
words, the book “indicates what has been done; and, more important 
perhaps, it suggests what has still to be done.” W. H. MARWICK 


ELEMENTS OF MODERN LOGIC by S. H. Mellone (University Tutorial Press) 5s. 
THIs book is intended to be of use to students reading for University entrance 
examinations, and may therefore be regarded as an extremely elementary 
introduction to the subject. It contains the usual discussions. An introductory 
chapter, in which logic is defined as “the systematic investigation and study 
of the principles of valid reasoning; in other words, of the principles on 
which the validity of reasoning depends,” is followed by others on Terms, 
Definition, Division and Classification, Classification of Propositions, 
Immediate Inference, Deductive Reasoning, Inductive Reasoning, and 
Logical Fallacies. The presentation of the traditional doctrine is adequate, 
and there are many good examples. But I cannot see why the claim is made 
that the book introduces the student to modern logic. By “modern” logic we 
may understand two things. In Oxford, “modern” logic means the logical 
doctrines of Hegel, Lotze, Bradley, Bosanquet, etc. In Cambridge, it means 
generalized formal logic or logistic. Dr. Mellone’s book deals with neither. 
From the occasional references to Professor Stebbing’s Modern Introduction 
to Logic, and a section on a “ modern classification” of propositions, it would 
appear that the author intends his book as an introduction to logistic. But his 
formal logic is almost entirely in the Aristotelian tradition, and although 
Johnson’s Logic is referred to, the chapter on Induction is innocent of recent 
developments. The only signs of modern influence are the references to 
relational propositions and the deductions they permit (although, on page 75, 
it is implied that the connection between subject and attribute is a relation) 
and the section in which an alternative classification to the AE1o scheme is 
given. The importance of this alternative classification is not emphasized. 

It may be possible for an elementary text-book of logic to avoid 
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philosophical questions altogether. Dr. Mellone, I think, endeavours to do so, 
but in the first two chapters and the last he becomes involved. It is strange, 
for example, to find a claimant to modernity in logic holding to the theory of 
a “Universe of Discourse.” And when Dr. Mellone writes: “We are now in a 
position to observe the difference between Logic and Grammar,” I am afraid 
that he is unduly optimistic. Dr. Mellone says that language is the whole of 
the subject-matter of grammar, and he goes on: “It is not so in logic. Logic is 
concerned with language only as an instrument of thought” (page 301). 
Cook Wilson’s words are a sufficient commentary upon this theory. “Gram- 
mar cannot be simply distinguished from logic on the ground that it deals 
with language, while logic deals with thought. Grammar deals with language 
only as the symbol of thought, as enabling us to understand thought when 
expressed in words.” (Statement and Inference, page 50.) 

H. B. ACTON 


EDWARD STUART TALBOT AND CHARLES GORE by Albert Mansbridge, C.H. 
(J. M. Dent & Sons) 3s. 6d. 

tuis little book consists of three lectures, the composition of which has 
clearly been to Dr. Mansbridge a labour of love. In it he pays his tribute 
to two notable men, recently dead, the friends and masters to whom his 
own life-work owes much of its inspiration. He does not anticipate the 
formal biographies by other hands which are now in preparation, nor does 
he attempt any elaborate estimate of their work. But he gives us character 
sketches, full of delicate appreciation and discrimination, such as only 
intimacy makes possible. To readers who have themselves known Talbot 
and Gore, the book is one to be enjoyed at leisure as a connoisseur savours 
good wine. And the Archbishop of York contributes an epilogue which is 
a little masterpiece of compressed and penetrating analysis. 

The resemblances between Talbot and Gore are striking. At first as 
Oxford dons and later as Anglican bishops they were close friends and 
fellow-workers for more than half a century. They were leading members 
of a band of friends which has left its mark on Christian thought in England. 
Nurtured in the Tractarian tradition—Talbot from childhood and Gore from 
early youth—and remaining its convinced adherents throughout life, 
they yet liberalized it in two directions. To the older Tractarians “‘liberal- 
ism” was the enemy; but to the Lux Mundi school evolutionary science, 
whether applied to the physical universe or to the biblical documents, was 
neither necessarily untrue nor incompatible with dogmatic Christianity. 
Their position is well expressed in a passage which Dr. Mansbridge quotes 
from Talbot. “A Catholic Theology utterly fixed in its great central 
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principles and in many of their corollaries, yet ever yielding up new meanings, 
even from its central depths, in the light of other knowledge and of human 
development—such a theology, and at the same time a Church system, 
unchanging in one sense yet elastic in another—and these two together 
capable of laying hold upon the future, its movements, questions, tempta- 
tions, advantages, discoveries, this is what we want.” Further, they were 
disciples of Maurice as well as of Newman. But in them the passion for 
social reform sprang directly from their high theology. As Scott Holland, 
their most intimate friend and ally put it, “the more you believe in the 
Incarnation, the more you care about drains.” They sound churchmen to 
a new sense of social responsibility. Because of the gospel proclamation that 
God became man, the Christian religion is intended to regenerate this 
world and not merely to save men from it. It sets a standard by which 
social institutions are to be judged. From this teaching sprang a whole 
series of enterprises such as the Christian Social Union, the Industrial 
Christian Fellowship, Copec and the aroused Christian conscience to which 
they witnessed. 

The most interesting feature of the book is Dr. Mansbridge’s delicate 
perception both of the striking personal resemblances and of the more 
elusive differences between the two men. Both came of aristocratic families, 
which gave them a certain assurance and absence of self-consciousness. 
Both were deeply steeped in Oxford culture. Both had a certain moral 
grandeur which was rooted in their lifelong and whole-hearted religious 
convictions. Both united an inward austerity with a fresh and childlike 
zest in simple things. Their careers were similar and so were their funda- 
mental convictions. 

Yet there were important differences between them, both of temperament 
and even in a sense of vocation. Gore was first and foremost a prophet 
and he had something of the dogmatism which belongs to a prophet. 
The prophet speaks authoritatively. His characteristic phrase is, “thus 
saith the Lord.” And Gore meant the same thing when he used to say, 
“I am pro-foundly convinced.” His great strength was his lucidity and his 
fearlessness. He knew exactly where he stood and he was always willing 
to say so in simple and intelligible language and with none of the apparatus 
of “sage provisoes, sub-intents and saving clauses” which people have 
come to expect from “statesmen” whether secular or ecclesiastical; though, 
like all true prophets, he often prophesied uncomfortable things. Thus, in 
spite of his uncompromising theology, he won more respect from men 
quite out of sympathy with the churches, than any other churchman of 
his time. And on his side he could always co-operate on social issues with 
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other reformers whose moral sincerity he could respect, however remote 
their creeds from his. But in theology he drew hard lines between what 
was permissible and what was impermissible in a way rather puzzling to 
those whose minds worked differently and rather reminiscent of Liddon, 
whom in earlier life his own adventure in liberalism had so shocked. “When 
later theologians travelled further on a way he had opened up, he never 
travelled with them. He watched them anxiously and if they deviated from 
the path as he saw it then he pronounced warnings, often in sorrow.” 

Talbot was less identified with liberalism in the public mind. Indeed, 
he was a lifelong friend of Arthur Balfour which Gore could hardly have 
been. Yet in a real sense he was the more liberal of the two. He was more 
approachable, if you were inclined to disagree with him, and certainly far 
more ready to give services and sympathetic consideration to the arguments 
of opponents. His was a more hospitable mind; and though he was not a 
great constructive thinker, he was more conscious than Gore of the partial 
truths contained in imperfect systems and of the wide no-man’s-land 
which stretches between truth and falsehood. It was possible to doubt 
whether Gore’s message might not have been delivered even more effectively 
if he had never been a bishop at all. No one could think that of Talbot. 
He was the wise ruler, eager to listen to opinions from all and then pondering 
and weighing and ultimately coming to a cautious decision; and before 
everything else he was “a father in God.” 

No biography can surpass these slight sketches in essential truthfulness 
and insight. WALTER MOBERLEY 


THE PAGEANT OF CHINESE HISTORY by Elizabeth Seeger (Routledge) 8s. 6d. 
THIS is a book for children which seeks to carry out the Dalton system’s aim 
of giving a wide teaching of History in place of the miserably inadequate, 
isolated “periods” still employed in most schools (largely because of the 
requirements of Examinations). The aim is admirable, but there are difficul- 
ties and pitfalls, and this book, valuable as it is for showing our young 
people that the Chinese are human beings like ourselves, has not altogether 
overcome or escaped them. 

The author expresses dislike for Histories that give an inordinate space 
to the Present, and too little to the Past. But whoever writes books in these 
days, whether for children, or for Adult Education, is necessarily limited in 
space, and has to consider how it can best be apportioned. The author has 
surely neglected modern history too much, when only some 35 pages out of 
377 are given to the 19th Century. On the other hand too much space is 
given to the early legendary period, which, delightful as it is, ought not to 
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be portrayed as serious history. Jt is not well for children to be taught old- 
fashioned ideas that attribute all beginnings to two or three marvellous 
rulers, after whom came evil ones to undo their work. A truer picture of 
early Chinese History shows us tribal communities spreading out and 
breaking apart, and slowly developing a civilization mainly agricultural and 
patriarchal. There was probably no Empire in early days; there is no evidence 
for any real feudal system (that is, holding of land by military tenure). The 
conditions till the time of the First Emperor (the precursor of the Han) 
were more like those of the “Heptarchy.” A study of Professor Shryock’s 
lucid exposition (in “the Origin and Development of the State Cult of 
Confucius”) would have enabled the author to avoid a hackneyed and un- 
satisfactory explanation of the “Burning of the Books.” Again, whilst it 
is probably impossible to explain to a child (or anyone else) the exact mean- 
ing of “Tao,” it is certainly wrong to tell them that it is something that it 
is not. The Tao is not the Word of God (p. 98). The Taoists did not have 
a conception of a Personal God as Supreme Creator, but the “Tao” is held 
to have produced “God” (Shang Ti) as Ruler of Heaven (T’ien). (These 
things, by the way, are not the same, as implied on p. 7.) 

But the most serious criticism in your reviewer’s opinion, arises partly 
from the inadequate treatment of the modern period. It is certainly not 
desirable to tell that tale from the foreigners’ point of view, but neither is 
it well to tell it solely from that of the Chinese. Children appreciate a bal- 
anced account; and it is anyhow high time that the legend of the Chinese 
being a quiet, peaceful, innocent, harmless folk, without imperialistic (and 
one might add, ordinary human) ambitions and failings should be scotched 
for ever. It did infinite mischief at Geneva in 1931-32. The “Opium Ques- 
tion” is not fairly handled, and it is incorrect to state that there was no 
opinion in favour of legislation and regulation in official Chinese circles. 
In a book for English (or any other) children some mention of Gordon 
should be made. 

These criticisms, however, must not detract too much from the general 
conceptions and purposes of the book. 

Its descriptions of the brighter side of Chinese life are well chosen and 
charmingly presented. They are admirably suited to bring that brighter 
side closer to the minds of English children, and even their parents, and for 
that reason the book deserves a welcome. 

The illustrations are admirable. 
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